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A PAGEANT OF CHRISTMAS TREES 
By Cara LOUISE KESSLER* 


In that faraway Land of Memory, the 
cheerful ghosts of all our library Christmas 
trees glow again for me. I can see them all 
—a shining tree to commemorate each 
Christmas season on the road to yesterday. 
Long before the term Public Relations 
loomed on the library horizon, our Christ- 
mas trees each December helped to foster 
friendliness and interest among our patrons. 

Christmas in the library! Early in De- 
cember our particular book sanctum lays 
aside its cloak of dignity to shine forth in 
new holiday garb—festive and gay. That 
indefinable bookish odor is swept away by 
a host of Christmas-y smells and sounds. 
The usual nose-in-book attitude is neglected, 
and instead good natured glances dart 
about the room, and laughter and exclama- 
tions fill the habitual quiet atmosphere. 

Our staff members start weeks in advance 
of the holiday season to plan the Christmas 
decorations, cheerfully contributing many 
hours of preparatory work. Shall I ever 
forget the year young Ruth and Margaret 
offered to make giant wreaths for the win- 
dows? The brick floor of the large furnace 
room was piled high with pine branches, 
and for days our two youngest staff mem- 
bers sat in the midst of the green savory 
stuff, their beautifully manicured hands 
black with sticky pitch and pricked with 
countless needles. They kept Dan, the 
janitor, busy chopping twigs and cutting 
lengths of wire, but they were determined 
to make those giant wreaths, and they did! 
We were all proud of their handwork even 
if the results were a bit wobbly and 
needed frequent first aid. 

The jolliest Christmas tree to my recol- 
lection was the one we trimmed in 1938. 
When our patrons entered the library they 
were met with the spicy fragrance of ever- 
greens and the tantalizing odor of popcorn 
and apples. The tall green tree was strung 
with yards and yards of snowy popcorn and 
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bright cranberries. Here and there a 
gingerbread man straddled pine branches, 
and red apples and gilded walnuts glittered 
as they hung from the tree. Best of all, 
tallow candles in red, yellow, blue and 
green, in their old-fashioned tin holders, 
tried to stand proudly erect on the sloping 
branches. Not lighted, of course, because 
of the new-fashioned awareness of fire 
hazards, but at least very much in the old- 
fashioned spirit. The window panes in the 
library were adorned with realistic ice and 
bordered with long sprays of American pine. 
That was a Christmas season to remember! 

I believe it was midway between the two 
wars that we had our Singing Tree, the 
title lovingly bestowed to honor the book 
of the same name by Kate Seredy. Surely 
no other Christmas tree was trimmed quite 
like this one. Our reference librarians sup- 
plied us with a description of the Christmas 
customs of other lands, and symbols of 
those customs were borrowed or concocted 
by our ingenious younger staff members and 
placed upon the tree—a Créche for Italy, 
wooden shoes for Holland, a sheaf of wheat 
for Russia, a miniature Yule log for Eng- 
land, etc. That was the year we made 
many yards of four-inch panels of red card- 
board, on which we copied with white ink 
the music score and lyrics of all the old 
familiar carols from different countries. 
These “singing panels” were placed along 
the tops of the bookcases to make a color- 
ful contribution to the Christmas theme. 
The following verse was hand-lettered on a 
background of red cardboard, and placed 
beside the tree. 


THE SINGING TREE 


The singing tree—the soldiers called it 
that— 

Bravely grew upon a ravaged battlefield, 

The only living tree in all the countryside. 

And there the birds found sanctuary .. . 

Birds, small and larg®, both friend and foe 

Came there at night. And in the dawn 
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The soldiers heard them singing, singing... 
And so they called the tree—the singing 
tree. 


America might well be called a Singing Tree 
For friend and foe alike among mankind 
Have found a haven here. 


And as a symbol of America 

This Christmas tree was made into a 
Singing Tree, 

For Christmas comes to all the world 

And music is a universal language. 

So, here you see adorned with varied fruit 
Bequeathed to us from many foreign lands, 
Our tree of peace—our Singing Tree! 

—C. L. K. 


A strange thing happened to our 1940 
Christmas tree. It was a beautiful ever- 
green from Nova Scotia, the tallest tree 
ever brought into the library. In the midst 
of the war in Europe we determined to 
make this a peace tree, and we trimmed it 
all in white. Long white streamers hung 
from each green branch, with a gleaming 
white star of peace at the top. The theme 
poem was copies in gold ink on a large 
sheet of white cardboard and placed beside 
the tree. 


CHRISTMAS TREE—1940 


Once I was a tree that grew in fertile soil 

And knew the feel of wind and sun and rain. 

Now I am a Christmas tree with numbered 
days of glory, 

Now I am Christ’s tree, and* now may 
speak . 

O, rain, weep, weep for a troubled Christ- 
mastide! 

Weep for the shattered homes and tortured 
hearts of human-kind. 

O, sun, bring warmth into this world of 
hate, 

Bring light into this darkness of despair. 

O, wind, as you go questing through the 
lands across the sea, 

Sing the song you’ve known these thousand 
years; 

Carry my message through the whole wide 
world 

Of “Peace on earth, good will toward men.” 

—C. L. K. 
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That night before locking the doors of 
the library we gazed in admiration at the 
loveliest tree we had ever trimmed. But a 
strange occurrence happened overnight. 
When we opened the library the next morn- 
ing we found that our tree of peace had 
really begun to weep. The needles were 
slowly falling with an eerie, slithering sound 
on the hard wood floor. Drip, drip, drip! 
All day long the needles fell, and the 
librarians shivered at the dismal sound. 
Drip, drip, drip—all day and night, and 
all the next day the tree wept. When we 
opened the doors on the third morning we 
saw a tragic sight—a skeleton tree with the 
white streamers hanging limp and gaunt 
from the starkly bare branches. Of course, 
we replaced the tree immediately with 
another one, but we will never forget our 
Christmas tree that wept for peace! 

Our library had a Wishing Tree in 1944. 
It was trimmed in cellophane streamers, 
colored bubble balls and golden wings. The 
wings, made of gold paper, were shaped 
like bird wings, and represented wishes for 
G. I. Joes all over the world. The poem 
placed beside the tree stated the theme: 


LIBRARY CHRISTMAS TREE—1944 


Our tree, this year, is a Wishing Tree— 
A Wishing Tree for G. I. Joe. 

East, south, north, west, like golden wings 
On the breast of the winds, our wishes blow. 


Each wish is a word—and some are brave 
That march like soldiers across the sea; 
Some are joyous and’some are proud. 
Spoken—they reach to eternity. 


We, the librarians, are guardians of words. 
We know their power in song and story. 
So we send to each Joe in the whole wide 
world 
One word of comfort, one word of glory! 


Thus, the wings headed for all the boys 
who were prisoners of war carried the word, 
Hope; those headed to boys in battle, 
Prayer; those to all buried beneath the rock 
at Corregidor, Immortality; those to all in 
the air, Happy Landing; to all at sea, Good 
Voyage; and to all in lifeboats, Faith. The 
winged wishes were directed to all points 
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touched by the war, bearing patience to 
the hospitals, joy to all G. I. Joes at home, 
and fortitude to all in desperate straits. 
One pair of wings was directed to all Joes 
everywhere: It’s wish was “Peace.” 

Last year, several weeks before Christ- 
mas, I invited all the school children of 
Bloomington to send to the library the 
names of their brothers and fathers who 
were in the service. Five hundred and 
fifty mames were received, and for each 
name my student assistants made a small 
blue star on which I lettered the soldier’s 
name and rank in white ink. The reference 
librarians furnished me with the names of 
one hundred and fifty soldiers of McLean 
County who had died during the war. For 
these we made gold stars. 

Perhaps this was the most dramatic tree 
we ever had, the blue and gold stars hung 
on a pure white tree. Many visitors came 
into the library to view this tree dedicated 
to the men who helped to win the war. 
Quite a number of soldiers home on leave, 
were brought into the library to see their 
own star on the tree, and after New Year’s 
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Day, many children called for the service 
stars to send to their owners still stationed 
in foreign lands. The theme poem follows: 


LIBRARY CHRISTMAS TREE—1945 


I am a Christmas Tree! High, high 
The Star of Peace I hold— 

And cradled in my branches lie 

The service stars of blue and gold. 


O, Star of Peace, well do I know 
These smaller stars of gold and blue. 
Combine their sacrificial glow 

To beam illustriously in you. 


So proudly, thankfully I shine 
A glorious Christmas tree—Christ’s tree. 
O, Star, no symbol more divine 
Have I upheld since Calvary. 
—C. L. K. 


Thus each year the Withers Public Li- 
brary takes pride in offering its patrons a 
Christmas tree unique in theme and decora- 
tion. 


CHILDREN’S READING INTERESTS 


CLaRA LOUISE KESSLER* 


Tue children’s reading interests and non- 
interests in this library have changed so 
spectacularly during the past three or four 
years that a check-up seemed to be desir- 
able. There is less reading for information, 
probably because the schools of Bloom- 
ington are fast building their own school 
libraries. Encyclopedias and reference books 
are now available to pupils across the hall 
instead of across the city. With slight ex- 
aggeration, the junior and senior high school 
boy in the library is about as non-existent 
as a prehistoric animal. During the war 
the young boys leaped to man’s estate, and 
books were lost on the way. As to reading 
for pleasure and inspiration—we wondered 
whether the young people were taking to 
heart all this wealth of color and print 
made available to them even during a 


*Children’s Librarian, Withers Public Library, 
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world-wide war. Were they reading the 
public library book collections we sent to 
each schoolroom? Exactly what was their 
interest in books and readings? We decided 
to find out. 

Two questionnaires were sent to the 


schools. In the first one, teachers in seven 

schools questioned 1,275 pupils. We found 

that— 

1. 776 pupils (61%) own public library 
cards. 

2. 499 pupils (39%) do not have library 
cards. 


3. 9% of the children were not read to 
when they were small. 

4. 11% of the boys and girls do not like 
to read books. 

5. 653 children own fewer than ten books. 
535 own more than ten books. Evi- 
dently 87 boys and girls own no books 
at all. 
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The second questionnaire was sent to five 
schoolrooms in three different schools of 
Bloomington in widely separated localities, 
and also to five rooms in the training school 
at Illinois State Normal University, where 
there is a full-time school library. 

Note: During the war, because of a 
limited staff, the branch libraries in the 
Bloomington schools were discontinued by 
the Withers Public Library, and in their 
stead a collection of forty-five books was 
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placed in each schoolroom. Very few teach- 
ers issue these books for home reading, so 
that the circulation of public library books 
from city schools is greatly curtailed. How- 
ever, on studying the lists of favorite books, 
we find that undoubtedly many of the books 
are chosen from the library room collec- 
tions. Also, in the following chart, there is 
no record made of the uumber of books 
from public school libraries issued to the 
pupils: 


QUESTIONNAIRE SENT TO TEN SCHOOLROOMS—tth THROUGH 8th GRADE 


Public schools—139 pupils 


Training school—124 pupils 


Questions School Grade Total 
Do you like to a 5 6 7 8 
read books? 
Very much PUBLIC 18 29 24 9 12 92 (66%) 
TRAINING 20 18 18 12 17 85 (68%) 
Some PUBLIC 3 8 7 8 15 41 (30%) 
TRAINING 6 5 4 13 ic) 37 (30%) 
No PUBLIC 4 2 6 (4%) 
TRAINING 1 1 2 (2%) 
Did anyone read 
stories to you 
when you were PUBLIC 19 33 28 21 25 126 (91%) 
young? TRAINING 24 23 22 25 25 119 (96%) 
Do you like to 
read magazines 
better than 
books? 
Yes PUBLIC 6 3 3 11 13 36 (26%) 
TRAINING 10 7 8 12 9 46 (37%) 
No PUBLIC 15 34 28 10 16 103 (74%) 
TRAINING 16 16 15 14 17 78 (63%) 
Do you own any Average 
books of your 
own? About how PUBLIC 259 585 733 706 902 3,185 22.9 
many? TRAINING 906 1,143 1,233 682 747 4,711 37.9 
Do you re-read 
old favorite 
books? 
Yes PUBLIC 16 35 30 15 22 118 (85%) 
TRAINING 24 23 19 22 21 109 (88%) 
No PUBLIC 5 2 1 6 7 31 (15%) 
TRAINING 2 0 a 5 15 (12%) 
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Questions School Grade Total 
Do you own a 4 5 6 7 8 
public library 
card? 
Yes PUBLIC 19 27 23 17 22 108 (78%) 
TRAINING 20 18 18 20 18 94 (76%) 
No PUBLIC 2 10 8 4 7 21 (22%) 
TRAINING 6 5 5 6 8 30 (24%) 


If you have a 
card are you using 


it now? 
(Books at home) 
Yes PUBLIC 5 3 5 5 6 24 (22%) 
TRAINING 2 6 6 3 2 19 (20%) 
No PUBLIC 14 24 18 12 16 84 (78%) 
TRAINING 18 12 12 17 16 75 (80%) 
Do you have 
school library 
books at home? , 
Yes TRAINING 25 18 18 15 24 97 (78%) 
No school or 
public library PUBLIC 16 34 26 16 23 115 (83%) 
books at home? TRAINING 1 3 5 7 2 18 (15%) 
BOOKS CHOSEN AS FAVORITES 
Grade 4 
Training School Public School 
Timmy, the dog that was different The little fellow 
A house for Elizabeth 500 hats of Bartholomew Cubbins 
Pig-o-wee Big sparks and little sparks 
Knights of the snow storm The Moffats 
Abe Lincoln The little house 
Boots, the fire dog Tramp, the sheep dog 
Black Storm Cowboy Tommy’s round up 
My favorite age Morning Star 
The gold piece mystery Old Mother West Wind 
Little lame prince The five-and-a-half club 
The rooster club Science stories 
Lassie-come-home The little igloo 
Our marines The pioneer cow 
Little Jeems Henry Under the roof 
High courage Bambi 


The colt from Moon Mountain 
By flat boat and wagon 

Silver Chief, dog of the north 
Secret of the rosewood box 
Twig 

Silver, the story of a wild horse 
Crazy dog 

Flip 

Old Blue 

Captain Kidd’s cow 

Wind in the willows 
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Training School 


The wolf king 

Puppy stakes 

Nobs 

The dragon fish 

Lad, a dog 

Ab, the cave man 

A tree grows in Brooklyn 
The white panther 

Tom Sawyer (3) 

Little Arthur 

Chang of the Siamese Jungle 
Lassie-come-home 

Call it courage 

Mary Poppins 

Laffy 

Louisa Alcott 

Dr. Dolittle’s post office 
Abraham Lincoln’s world 
Mother West Wind’s stories 
Clue of the broken locket 


Training School 


The mail wagon mystery 
On the edge of the fjord 


Gail Gardner, student nurse (2) 


Dr. Kildare books 
Lions on the hunt 
Web Adams 
Lassie-come-home (2) 
Black Storm 

Cumpy, son of Spunk 
The secret garden 
Wings over West Point 
Hardy boys 

Sue Barton books 
Black Beauty 
Thunder boat, ho! 


Grade 5 


Public School 


House in Hidden Lane 
Arabian nights (2) 
Blondie 

Ken in Alaska 
Airplane picture book 
Around the world 
Roller skates 

Heidi 

Mary Jane down south 
Henner’s Lydia 
Paddle-to-the-sea 
Stories of Jesus 

The Secret garden 
Tobe 

Tom Sawyer 

Big Boy 

Silverbell 

Hi Guy! the Cinderella horse 
Red rider 

Friend in the dark 
Wizard of Oz 


Grade 6 


Public School 


Blue jeans 

The Bobbsy twins 

Nancy Drew books (4) 
Lassie-come-home (2) 
Melendy family books (3) 
Lorna Doone (simplified ed.) 
Little women (2) 

Homer Price 

Silver Chief books (3) 
Mystery island 

Puddinhead Wilson 

Boy Scouts on Bob’s Hill 
Mary Poppins opens the door 
The black stallion 

Black Beauty 

Caddie Woodlawn 

Penrod 

The Moffat books 
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Training School 


Bambi 

The Moffats 

Thunderhead (2) 

Secret in the old attic 
Good troupers all 

Elsie Dinsmore 

Summer at Buckhorn 
Search for the mail plane 
Towpath Andy 

Heidi 

Lost wildernegs 

Black Beauty 
Lassie-come-home 

Blue jeans (2) 

Wind in the willows 
Handy boy books 
Beethoven, master musician 
Narcissa Whitman 

The Belgian twins 


Training School 


Secret of the hidden room 
Lassie-come-home (2) 
Seventeenth summer 
Hardy boys 

Green Dolphin Street 
Bambi & Gone with the wind 
My friend Flicka (2) 
National Velvet 

The black stallion 

Yea! Wildcats! 

Carcajou 

The 25th mission 

Gone with the wind (3) 
The old curiosity shop 

Lad of Sunnybank 
Complete Sherlock Holmes 
Jane Eyre 

King Arthur’s round table 
The crisis 

Dignity, a springer spaniel 
Navy blue and gold 

Sue Barton books 
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Grade 7 


Public School 


Pony rider boys in the Ozarks 
The black stallion (2) 
Alice in wonderland 


' Leave her to heaven 


Lassie-come-home (3) 
The Bible 

Beautiful Joe 
Raggedy Ann 

My friend Flicka 
Battle in the clouds 
Little women 


Grade 8 


Public School 


John Henry 

The Rover boys 
Lassie-come-home (2) 
A tree for Peter 
Caddie Woodlawn 
Tarzan of the apes 
Black Beauty 

Moby Dick 

Yea! Wildcats! 

The black stallion books (2) 
20,000 leagues under the sea 
I married adventure 
The three sneezes 
The secret garden 
Robin Hood 

Why the chimes rang 
Pigskin warriors 
Little women 

The melted coins 
Rin-tin-tin 

The trail scout 
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Typical answers to the question: 


If you 
like to read books, can you tell why? 


Boy: I cannot tell why, I just like them. 


Girl: I think some books are very in- 
teresting—they take your mind off things. 
And they pass the time. My mother read 
me books and bought me books, so I would 
like to read them. 


Boy: I cannot get interested in books or 
their stories. Nobody has encouraged me 
to read books. The only time I read books 
is for a book report or if I get interested 
in it. 

Girl: I like to read when I am sick. It 
helps break the monotony. I like to read, 
but I seldom have time to do so. 

Girl: I read books mostly for the fun 
of it. Reading is one of my favorite pas- 
times. My mother always bought me many 
books of different kinds, and helped me 
with my reading. 

Girl: I like to find out what’s going to 
happen in the end. 
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Girl: My grandmother read to me when 
I was young and when I got old enough I 
continued reading. 

Boy: I do not like to read books because 
it is so nice outside. 

Girl: I like books because they seem 
so real and it’s like you were really living 
with the people in the book. 

Girl: Books are very interesting, but the 
book must be interesting in the beginning 
to make me read the whole book, and it 
must not have too many details. 

Girl: My teacher read to me in school 
and I learned to like them. 

Boy: I like to read books except when 
it starts describing and keeps it up through- 
out the story. Example: “The flowers were 
blooming on the hillside.” I don’t see any 
sense in telling about the flowers when it 
doesn’t have anything to do with the story. 

Girl: I like books that are not too im- 
possible and that the things which happen 
could easily happen to any girl that I go 
to school with. 


MAGAZINES READ BY THE BOYS AND GIRLS 


Training School— 

Life (45); Comics (34); Colliers (28); 
Saturday Evening Post (25); American Girl 
(22); Calling All Girls (21); Young 
America (17); Reader’s Digest (16); Jack 
and Jill (16); Miss America (14); Look 
(13); Wee Wisdom (10); Children’s Ac- 
tivities (10); Open Road for Boys (10); 
Time (10); Ladies’ Home Journal (8); 
Child Life (7); Movie Magazines (6); 
Coronet (5); American (4); Seventeen (4); 
Esquire (3); Children’s Playmate (2); Na- 
tional Geographic (2); Popular Science (2); 
Liberty (2); Better Homes and Gardens 
(2); Outdoor Life (2); Women’s Home 
Companion (2); Popular Mechanics (20); 
and one reader each of Cosmopolitan, Cap- 
per’s Farmer, Detective, Etude, McCall’s, 
Natural History, Newsweek, Omnibook, 
Pageant, Polly Pigtails, Red Book, Today’s 
Woman, and Western Magazine. 


Public Schools 

Life (33); Miss America (17); Calling 
All Girls (15); Saturday Evening Post 
(14); American Girl (12); Movie maga- 
zines (12); Collier’s (9); Look (9); Boy’s 
Life (8); Comics (7); Open Road for Boys 
(7); Popular Science (5); Reader’s Digest 
(5); Aviation Magazine (4); Seventeen 
(4); Child Life (4); Children’s Activities 
(4); Jack and Jill (4); National Geographic 
(2); Liberty (2); Time (2); and one reader 
each for Coronet, American, McCall’s, 
Sports Afield, Field and Stream, Better 
Homes and Gardens, True Story, Polly Pig- 
tails, Children’s Friend, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Esquire, and Household. 
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ADULT BOOKS SUITABLE FOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Baker, Louise Out on a limb Whittlesey, $2.00 
An eight-year old girl with an amputated leg may seem a pitiable child but this was 
not the case with Louise Baker. Never did she allow her loss of limb to become a 
handicap. Her good humor and fine spirit make this book well worth reading. 

Barschak, Erna My American adventure Ives Washburn, $2.75 
The good-natured, amusing account of a German child psychologist’s efforts to adapt 
herself to American life and customs. 

Baruch, Dorothy Glass house of prejudice Morrow, $2.50 
A very useful book on prejudice, its why and its cures. Good for school use as well 
as individual’s reading. 

Chandos, Dane Abbie Putnam, $2.75 
The author’s wealthy British aunt was an amusing if unreal character. Her story is 
told in letters to her half-American nephew. 


Corbett, James Man-eaters of Kumaon Oxford Univ., $2.00 


True account of tiger hunts in northern India. Exciting reading. 


De la Torre-Bueno, Lillian Dr. Sam: Johnson, detector Knopf, $2.75 


Detective stories similar to those of Sherlock Holmes. 


Dolson, Hildegarde We shook the family tree Random House, $2.50 
“The childish escapades and young girl experiences with teachers, boy friends, and 
beauty aids” are told with rollicking good humor. Good family story. 

Elisberg, Edward Under the Red Sea sun Dodd, $3.50 


The incredible feats of a handful of men on the salvage job at Massawa under the 
author’s leadership. Enthusiastically recommended. 


Finletter, Gretchen From the top of the stairs Little, $2.50 
Autobiography of a famous musician’s daughter told with obvious enjoyment. Highly 
recommended. 

Gardner, Mary Katharine Kent Macmillan, $2.75 


Story of a public health nurse, 1905-1932. More meaty than the Sue Barton stories 
but not so glamorous. 


Gordon, Alven Our son, Pablo Whittlesey, $2.75 
“While working on a documentary film “Mexico builds a democracy”, the Gordons 
met Pablo in the mountains of western Mexico. Impressed by the young Mexican’s 
zeal for education and his determination to work for his people, they brought him to 
their home in California and gave him two years at the university. This is the story 
of Pablo’s adjustment to the U. S. and of the Gordon’s visit to his home.” Bklist. 


Halsey, Margaret Color blind Simon, $1.59 
A book on race prejudice which should be used only by very mature students. Excel- 
lent but some people will object to chapters on sex. 


Hannan, Alberta Spin a silver dollar Viking, $3.75 
“A delightful and beautiful book relating the experiences of a young couple who ran 
a Navaho trading post at Wide Ruins in Arizona and who discovered the rare talent 
of a shy Indian boy.” Bklist. 
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Ishvani The brocaded sari Day,. $2.75 
“The intimacies of family life in a wealthy Muslim home in Bombay, and a young 


girl’s romance, disillusionment, and escape to Europe, told by an Indian woman now 
living in the. U. S.” Bbklist. 


Janney, Russell Miracle of the bells Prentice-Hall, $3.00 
“The dying wish of a beautiful, talented young movie star to have the church bells 


ring at her funeral changed the lives of the people of Coaltown, Pennsylvania. 
Bklist. 


Laurence, William Dawn over zero Knopf, $3.00 


One of the best accounts of the development of the atom bomb. 


Longstreth, Thomas Two rivers meet in Concord Westminster, $2.50 
Against a background of nineteenth century Concord with Emerson and Thoreau as 


important characters, Jim Minot works out the problems of his life, loves and hate. 
Only for better readers. 


Moore, Ruth Spoonhandle Morrow, $2.75 


The unscrupulous members of the Stilwell family seem to dominate this Maine 
coastal town but in the end two of the brothers, outcast and thought to be eccentric 
because of their integrity, win out. A fine story with authentic flavor and many 
likeable characters. 


O’Hara, Mary Green grass of Wyoming Lippincott, $2.75 


A splendid sequel to Thunderhead. A story of horses and young love that any teen- 
age person will enjoy. No objectionable scenes. 


Okubo, Mine Citizen 13660 Columbia Univ., $2.75 
“Drawing and brief text by an American-born Japanese artist are a documentary 


record of life at the Tanforan assembly center and the Topaz relocation center from 
early 1942 to 1944.” Bklist. 


Reynolds, Quentin 70,000 to 1 Random, $2.50 
Another wartime Robinson Crusoe story, this time on New Britain. 


Simon, Henry W. A treasury of grand opera Simon & Schuster, $5.00 
The stories, histories and music for Don Giovanni, Lohengrin, La traviata, Faust, 
Aida, Carmen and Pagliacci. The music is arranged for the piano and an untrained 
voice. Illustrations by Rafaello Busoni add@ to the appreciation of each opera and its 
setting. Boxed. Paper cover for ease in using on a music rack. 


Stanwell-Fletcher, Theodora Driftwood valley Little, $4.00 
“The author and her husband had always had the desire to live in virgin territory far 
from civilization. Their dream was realized when they discovered Driftwood Valley. 
In this remote part of British Columbia, they spent eighteen months studying the 
animals, birds, and plants; taking specimens for the Museum and enjoying their con- 
tacts with nature in the raw. No so interesting a story as Wilderness Wife by 
Pinkerton but containing more detailed descriptions of the flora and fauna.” Bbklist. 
Animal sketches in color done by the author’s husband. 


White, T. H. Mistress Masham’s repose Putnam, $2.75 
Ten-year-old Maria discovers a colony of Lilliputians living on a small island in a 
lake on her estate. Her experiences with them are both amusing and interesting. 
For better readers. 
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STUDENTS CAN HELP! 


ELIZABETH M. KuHLO* 


*“Have you got any room left on the 
library staff?” is the question most fre- 
quently asked at our loan desk the first two 
weeks of school. Scanning the fifty names 
on the staff’s roster we regretfully answer, 
“No, but try again after report card time. 
We might have a vacancy then,” adding to 
ourselves, “but we won’t for nobody ever 
flunks out.” 

It’s a never ending source of wonder to 
us, this eagerness of youngsters to give up 
a study period each day to serve on the 
library staff. Many of them readily declare 
that they don’t care much about books 
when we enquire into their reasons for ap- 
plying for this work. The usual answer is, 
“Oh, I don’t know why. I’d just like to.” 
And they must “like to” for each year finds 
us providing new openings for work, gener- 
ally suggested by the children themselves. 
This year we’ve hit an all time high of fifty 
staff members, all boys and girls of eighth 
and ninth grade status. 

Back in 1937 when our library was born 
it was simply four walls, a ceiling and two 
hundred cast-off books with an erstwhile 
history teacher, your correspondent, for the 
librarian who tried to do all the work of 
buying, lending. cataloging and housekeep- 
ing alone. At that time our enrollment was 
close to eleven hundred. It soon became 
apparent to her that it “takes all the run- 
ning you can do to stay in the same place 
and if you want to get anywhere you have 
to go twice as fast.” 

The 


The solution was student help. 


* Librarian, Junior High School, Quincy, IIl. 


second year a modest group of seven stu- 
dents, one serving each period, formed the 
first staff. Even this help was inadequate 
and the librarian found herself working un- 
til middle July finishing up the year’s work. 
The third year the school program was cut 
to six periods. Two students were selected 
to work in the library each period. When, 
in June, the door closed, there was much 
work left unfinished, and much that the 
librarian wanted to do not even started. 

Library School showed the way. The 
subject of student library help was selected 
for a semester problem. Many books and 
articles, as well as class discussion, afforded 
a wealth of ideas about student staffs. 

The fall of 1939 the Library Service Club 
was born in our school with a membership 
of three staff assistance per period. The 
club met twice a month, elected officers, 
had business and social meetings, and be- 
gan to take its place as a real personality 
in the school. Each year has added to its 
growth and duties until this year it has 
reached a membership of fifty and at the 
close of the first month of school, it is func- 
tioning with all the smoothness and effi- 
ciency of a fine piece of machinery. 

Now there are six youngsters on duty 
each of the six periods. We have a regular 
work schedule for each day, the duties fall- 
ing into six categories. Each day the stu- 
dent moves to another category so that 
every staff member, by the end of the year, 
can do any phase of library work assigned. 
The six divisions of work are called briefly, 
“desk,” “shelves,” “magazines,” “clean-up,” 
“records,” and “miscellaneous.” 
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The desk job is the most anticipated and 
enjoyed. We have a lovely Library Bureau 
oak charging desk especially selected for our 
needs. The youngster who perches on the 
high stool there charging out books is no 
less proud of his position than we would be 
were we the Librarian of Congress. “Desk” 
takes care of all the loan work and, in ad- 
dition, answers phone calls and gives per- 
mission in the form of passes or nods to 
students desiring to leave the library. It is 
a heartwarming thing to see some discipline 
problem (and they all manage to have sea- 
son tickets to the library) come to the desk 
and politely ask a freckled, bespectacled 
little girl if he might get a drink, and watch 
her nod her head in permission, or give a 
courteous refusal if the fountain in the hall 
is over patronized at the moment. We use 
a Pullman dining-car gong to get attention 
in the library before making announcements 
or to signal for “more quiet, please” as is 
necessary from time to time when Junior 
High students get together in assortments 
exceeding fifty. The “desk” if some one 
gets noisy, sounds the gong, looks warn- 
ingly at the offender, and most of the time 
that is all that is mecessary and peace de- 
scends quietly upon the library. It’s a 
healthy demonstration of democracy at 
work. 

“Shelves” is the least liked job. Most 
“of the staff will groan, “Gosh, I’m shelves 
today.” This unloved duty consists of de- 
livering signed attendance slips to our two 
study halls. Our students may come 
directly to the library instead of going to 
study hall. They sign their names on slips 
upon arrival. These slips are arranged 
alphabetically by “shelves” and delivered to 
the study-hall teacher. Upon returning to 
the library he shelves all the books checked 
in in the previous period. He rounds out 
the period by reading the shelves in his 
section of the library. We have divided 
the library into three sections, fictions, non- 
fiction from 000 to 800, and 800 through 
999, including encyclopedias and ready 
reference. In this way our shelves are read 
and corrected twice daily. It is the shelf 
reading that is the disliked drudgery. 

“Magazines” supervises the library use of 
current and back files of periodicals. We 
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take seventy-eight magazines and so this is 
not too easy to watch. Students are asked 
to sign out each magazine used. We offer 
to get specific numbers from the files for 
reference work. It makes a nice picture to 
see some student standing with the 
Abridged Readers Guide at the door of the 
magazine room pointing out to the staff 
assistant there the particular magazine 
wanted, and the pleasure the students both 
get when the desired periodical comes to 
light. 

“Clean-up” works in the magazine room 
with “magazines.” His job is to see that 
all magazines are filed exactly where they 
belong. This is no mean task because of 
the large number of periodicals stacked 
there and because the boys and girls of this 
age are pretty hard on things and frequently 
our magazines lose their covers. Dates and 
titles have to be pencilled on to preserve 
the magazines’ identity. In the case of 
weeklies the files must be kept in chrono- 
logical sequence. Each period leaves this 
little stack room and the two magazine 
racks in perfect order ready for whatever 
needs the next hour must fill. 

“Records” is the second favorite position. 
The staff assistant has the pleasant duty of 
playing records for a group of students in 
our music room. This is our first year for 
records. We have a record player and are 
building a record library of music, radio 
transcriptions, and narrative selections. 
The students may come in on assignment 
or to browse. So far we have played only 
for browsers. It is pleasant to drop in on 
these youngsters thrilling to Basil Rath- 
bone’s Robin Hood or see them dreamily 
tapping time to the Emperor Waltz or 
laughing at the Studidisc account of the 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow. The operator 
keeps account both of what he plays and 
how many records. We have been averag- 
ing forty plays a day and, up to now, have 
had no breakages or machine damage. Our 
waiting list of listeners is so long that we 
wonder if we will ever get around to cover- 
ing it. 

“Miscellaneous” is the shock absorber for 
his period. If a staff member is absent 
“miscellaneous” takes that place. If every- 
one is present then “miscellaneous” does 
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any one of a hundred little things, cuts 
paper for the attendance slips, makes over- 
due book notices, examines new books to 
see if all pages are cut and each book is 
correctly paged with no damaged pages 
(we dignify this boresome procedure by 
calling it “collating”), he pastes pockets 
and due slips in new books, types bibliog- 
raphies if he can type, runs errands, de- 
livers mail, in short does anything that 
needs doing during his period. 

All this student work gives the librarian 
opportunity to help students with their re- 
search work, note taking or even a little 
Latin or algebra. (We permit our students 
to use the library for a study hall part of 
the study period if necessary.) The li- 
brarian also has a chance to see who is 
reading what for she has time to really 
notice things. Frequently she can work out 
unit cards for her Senior High typists who 
do all the needed typing for the library. 
Or she can git down at one of the tables 
(her desk belongs to the staff during the 
day) and look over the magazines when 
they come in so that she can better guide 
the students to the wealth of information 
found in today’s periodicals. 

When the bell sounds at the end of the 
day, believe it or not, in come two staff 
members who work a period after school! 
They charge books, put the circulation to 
bed, listing the fiction and the non-fiction. 
They tabulate the number of titles bor- 
rowed within each decimal class. They also 
record the magazines. The librarian, if she 
is not needed in the reading room can go 
to her office and prepare unit cards for 
copying the next day when the Senior High 
typist comes. She doesn’t have to worry 
about the before school rush in the morn- 
ing, either. When the library door opens 
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in the morning at 8:15 a staff assistant is 
waiting to take over the desk duties until 
the home-room bell rings. Emergencies 
rarely ever cause flurries in our library and 
recovery usually is made during the period 
they occur if they do arise, because of this 
student help. 

Back in 1943 the librarian was hospital- 
ized for five weeks. Teacher shortage was 
acute then as it is now. Realizing that they 
might be without a substitute for that time 
each staff member became responsible for 
one phase of the work in addition to the 
regular library routing. During the five 
weeks there were many days when the staff 
“ran” the library without supervision. The 
staff of twelve-to-fourteen-year-olders had 
complete charge of everything. To her 
eternal amazement the librarian returned 
to find no major problems. The few snags 
that had occurred during those weeks were 
cleared up in two days. By the third day 
everything was running as smoothly as it 
had previously done before her absence. 

Each year brings new children and so it is 
not a certain class or just a few boys and 
girls who are capable of performing this 
kind of work well. Any librarian can avail 
herself of unlimited resources for help with- 
in her student body at any time. 

When visitors walk into our library and 
look around at student helpers occupying 
all the strategic posts while the librarian is 
not readily discernible because she is sitting 
cosily at some table with a student or even 
just reading, the question frequently is, 
“Where is the librarian?” We often wonder 
if rather it is not more a question of, 
“Who is the librarian?” 

So, if you are’ weary and heavy laden 
we suggest you organize a student staff. 
You'll never be sorry. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY PERSONALS 


Bauerle, Mrs. Helen, is the new librarian 
at Cairo High School. 

Bergman, Emma, former librarian at the 
Carnegie Public Library, Olney, is now at 
the Edwardsville High School Library. 


Briscoe, Lillian, for the past several years 
Teacher-librarian of Browns Community 


High School, Westfield, is now in the 
Cataloging Department of the Illinois 
State Library. 


Brooks, Florence. For the first time, the 
Bridgeport Township High School Library 
will be in charge of a_ professionally 
trained librarian. Miss Brooks of Nash- 
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ville, Tennessee, a graduate of George 
Peabody College for Teachers, took 
charge of the library September 2. 


Caldwell, Mrs. Rosemary, Champaign 
Junior High School librarian for the past 
three years, is now employed at the 
headquarters of the American Library 
Association. 


French, Bertram, long librarian of Danville 
High School, passed away at her home in 
Medora in the late summer. 


Glass, Ruth, came to the Belleville Junior 
College from the Thornton Township 
High School Library at Harvey. She is 
a graduate of the University of Illinois 
Library School. 


Grubb, Joseph E., returned last spring 
from service and is again librarian of 
Fairfield Community High School. 


Hamilton, Virginia, is the new librarian at 
Thornton Township High School, coming 
there from Charleston High School. 


Hill, Ruth Esther, the first full-time librar- 
ian at Anna-Jonesboro Community High 
School, completed her year’s work for a 
library science degree at the University 
of Chicago this summer. She was form- 
erly in junior high school work in Anna. 
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Lloyd, Helen, returned from a year in Ari- 
zona and is now at Central High School, 
Peoria. 

Moore, Mary, teacher-librarian, transferred 
from Colchester Community High School 
to Geneseo Township High School. 

Sanford, Myrtle, an English teacher, has 
assumed responsibility for the library at 
Herrin Township High School. 

Stevenson, Margaret, new at Charleston 
High School, is from New York State 
and has her degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity Library School. 


Ulrey, Helen, Ball State Teachers College 
and University of Illinois Library School, 
is librarian of the E. I. T. C. High School 
at Charleston. 


Newenham, Marjorie, has resigned her posi- 
tion as librarian of Hitchcock Junior High 
School, Galesburg, to serve as librarian 
with the Eighth Army in Japan and 
Korea. 


Two staff changes have been noted from 
the Joliet Township High School and 
Junior College Library. Miss Eva Ring, 
formerly of Fairfield, Illinois High School 
Library, has joined the high school staff 
and Miss Lottie Skidmore, formerly of 
Kankakee, is now Junior College librarian. 


A SELECTED LIST OF BOOKS AND AIDS FOR SCHOOLS* 





are available on request. 





The staff of the Illinois State Library has prepared the following list of books 
and aids for schools in response to repeated requests for such material. 


Reprints 





92 Baker, Rachel 


M Dr. Morton; illus. by Lawrence Dresser. 





Messner, 1946. $2.50. 


. A biography, full of human interest, about the doctor who first used 


ether in surgery. (Jr.-Sr. H. S.) 


E Beim, Jerrold and Crichlow, Ernest 
Morrow, 1946. $2.00. 


Twelve o’clock whistle. 


“One day when dad forgot his lunch box, Mitch took it to him at the 
plant (automobile factory) and had a look-see at the inside of the plant and 


even helped to put the final touches on a car.” 


(1-3) 


* The classification used in this list follows the practice of the Children’s catalog and the Standard 
catalog for high school libraries, and may need to be adapted to the policies of individual libraries. 
Many schools will use B or 921 for individual biography. 
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Fic Bird, Dorothy Maywood 
Mystery at Laughing Water; illus. by Gertrude Howe. Macmillan, 1946. $2.00. 
“A pleasant mystery.” (5-8) 


590 Bronson, Wilfred Swancourt 
or Coyotes; illus. by the author. Harcourt, 1946. $1.75. 
591.5 Children who liked Turtles will be delighted with Mr. Bronson’s second 


natural science picture book. Authentic information; humorous, yet accurate 
pictures. (1-4) (Rural) 


E Brown, Paul ’ 
Merrylegs, the rocking pony. Scribner, 1946. $1.50. 
Children will love Merrylegs, the old-fashioned rocking horse, as well 
as the many pictures. (1-4) 


E Bulla, Clyde Robert 
The donkey cart; illus. by Lois Lenski. Crowell, 1946. $2.00. 
A little story about Linda’s and David’s happy summer on the farm. 
Large type. A book that most of the children can read for themselves. 


(1-3) 


629.13 Carlisle, Norman; Cleveland, Reginald; and Wood, Jonathan. 
The modern wonder book of the air. Winston, 1946. $2.50. 
Touches varied phases of aviation. (Jr.-Sr. H. S.) 


Fic Cavanah, Frances and Weir, Ruth Cromer 
Private Pepper comes home; illus. by Diana Thorne and A. G. Peck. 
Whitman, 1946. $1.25. 
The story of a war dog’s readjustment to civilian life. (5-8) 


Fic Church, Richard 
A squirrel called Rufus; illus. by John Skeaping. Winston, 1946. $2.00. 
For those who like such stories as Wind in the willows and the Jungle 
books. A tale of struggle for power and survival in the English forest, 
where squirrels, mice and moles carry on politics, intrigue and war according 
to human methods. (Boys, 6-9) 


E Chute, Marchette 
Rhymes about the City. Macmillan, 1946. $1.25. 
The little verses in this book may inspire second and third graders to 
make some rhymes for themselves. (1-3) 


E Coatsworth, Elizabeth 
The kitten stand; illus. by Katherine Feeler. Grosset, 1946. 50c. 
Trudy’s stand with the sign “Cats for sale—25c a lb.” made a big hit 
in the neighborhood. (1-4) 


Fic Coatsworth, Elizabeth Jane 
The wonderful day; pictures by Helen Sewell. Macmillan, 1946. $2.00. 
The fifth title in the authors series of Sally books. Followers of Sally 
will want it. (5-7) 








Coblentz, Catherine Cate 
Scatter; illus. by Bertha Schwartz. Children’s press, 1946. $1.00. 
For kindergarten children. 
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Coe, Douglas 
The Burma road. Messner, 1946. $2.50. 
The story of the building of Stilwell road, which linked China with the 
rest of the world. (Jr.-Sr. H. S.) 


Conger, Elizabeth Mallett 
Ships of the fleet. Holt, 1946. $2.00. 


A clear, simply written description of the navy; illus. with many photo- 
graphs. (6-9) 


Dalgliesh, Alice 
Reuben; illus. by Ilse Bischoff. Grossett, 1946. 50c. 
“Reuben is the seventh child in an old-fashioned family.” (1-4) 


Day, Lillian 
Paganini; illus. by Andre Dugo. Hyperion press, 1946. $1.75. 
Excellent introductory biographies for children who love music. (5-8) 
Other biographies for the same age group are Wagner, by Alexander 


Hunt, Grieg, by Lillian Day, and Mozart, by Waldo Mayo, all published by 
Hyperion press. 


Dean, Leon W. 
Guns over Champlain. Rinehart, 1946. $2.00. 


A novel that brings history to life. Time: War of 1812. (Jr.-Sr. 
H. S.) 


DeAngeli, Marguerite 
Bright April; illus. by the author. Doubleday, 1946. $2.50. 
In this story of a Negro child, the racial problem is treated intelli- 
gently. (4-6) 


Delafield, Clelia 
Mrs. Mallard’s ducklings; by Leonard Weisgard. Lothrop, 1946. $2.00. 
A truly beautiful nature story for primary children. (1-3) 


De Leeuw, Adele 
Nobody’s doll; illus. by Anne Vaughan. Little, 1946. $1.75. 
Susan Araminta was an old-fashioned doll who really didn’t belong to 
anyone, but she had extraordinary adventures. (2-5) 


Desmond, Alice (Curtis) 
Glamorous Dolly Madison. Dodd, 1946. $2.75. 
An entertaining, yet-well-documented biography of the Quaker girl who 
reigned over Washington life for nearly half a century. (Jr.-Sr. H. S.) 


Dolbier, Maurice 
The magic shop; illus. by Fritz Eichenberg. Random house, 1946. $1.75. 
Each page has a picture which is in perfect tune with the “magic” in 
the story. (2-4) 


Eberle, Irmengarde 
Basketful; the story of our foods. Crowell, 1946. $2.00. 
Readable style, illustrated with occasional drawings. (5-8) 


Erskine, Dorothy 
Russia’s story; illus. by Bob Smith. Crowell, 1946. $2.25. 
For group or reference work. Written in colorful style. (Jr. H. S.) 
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Eyre, Katherine Wigmore 
Star in the willows; illus. by Gertrude Howe. Oxford univ. press, 1946. $2.00. 
The friendship of two ten-year old girls with different lives and cus- 
toms. (4-6) 


Fisher, Cyrus 
The avion my uncle flew; pictures by Richard Floethe. Appleton-Century, 
1946. $2.50. 
The adventures of an American boy in France. (Jr.-Sr. H. S.) 


Francis, Devon 
Aviation. Bobbs-Merrill, 1946. $2.50. 
Semi-technical information. One of the “What every one should know” 
series. (Jr.-Sr. H. S.) 


Friskey, Margaret (Richards) 
Johnny Cottontail; pictures by Lucia Patton. McKay, 1946. 
Interesting story that the children themselves can read. (1-3) 


Garst, Doris Shannon 
Scotty Allan, king of the dog-team drivers; illus. by Dam Sweeney. Méess- 
ner, 1946. $2.50. 
The fictionized biography of Allan Alexander Allen, the “best dog 
musher in the North.” (6-9) 


Gatti, Attilio 
South of the Sahara. McBride, 1946. $3.00. 
Full of the kind of detail that makes a travel story real to adolescents. 
Illustrated with photographs. (Jr.-Sr. H. S.) 


Gould, Jean 
Miss Emily; illus. by Ursula Koering. Houghton, 1946. $2.50. 
An enjoyable biography of Emily Dickinson, the poet. (Jr.-Sr. H. S.) 


Guberlet, Muriel Lewin 
Hermie’s trailer house; illus. by Marjorie Kincaid Illman. Cattell, 1946. 
$1.25. 
In this book we meet Hermie, the hermit crab, who is troubled by the 
housing problem on his beach. Not technical, but funny. (2-4) 


Henderson, Le Grand 
Augustus hits the road. Bobbs-Merrill, 1946. $2.00. 
This time Augustus takes to the road in a trailer. (4-6) 


Horowitz, Caroline 
A child’s treasury of things to do. Hart, 1945. $2.50. 

This book has also been brought out in four sections; at $1.25 each: 
A boy’s treasury of things-to-do. 1946. 
A girl’s treasury of things-to-do. 1946. 
A young boy’s treasury of things-to-do. 1946. 
A young girl’s treasury of things-to-do. 1946. 
Because the sections overlap, one for older, and another for younger 

children, should be sufficient. 
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Hutton, Clarke 
A picture history of Britain. Houghton, 1946. $2.50. 62p. 
The progress of Britain’s civilization from the days of the cave man 
through World War II is told in brightly colored pictures and very brief 
text. (5-8) 


Johnson, Margaret Sweet and Johnson, Helen Lossing 
Vicki. Harcourt, 1946. $1.75. 
Vicki, the Boxer’s story makes good reading for anyone who likes dogs. 
A good book for older children with reading difficulties. (4-8) 


Jones, Jessie Orton 
A little child; illus. by Elizabeth Orton Jones. Viking, 1946. $2.00. 
A Christmas story told in carefully chosen Bible verses. Illustrated with 
pictures of a dramatization of the text as presented by “real” small chil- 
dren. (1-3) 


Knapp, Sally 
New wings for women. Crowell, 1946. $2.50. 
Thirteen short biographies of women who have made good in several 
phases of aviation. (Jr.-Sr. H. S.) 


Kunhardt, Dorothy 
Once there was a little boy; illus. by Helen Sewell. Viking, 1946. $2.50. 
A volume of stories about Jesus when he was five. (1-3) 


Lattimore, Eleanor Frances 
Bayou boy. Morrow, 1946. $2.00. 

“This book is about a little happy Negro boy, Louis Lafayette Brown 
and his family and friends, who live by Bayou-Terre-Aux-Boeufs, near 
New Orleans . . . Almost every chapter has something interesting in it 
about life in the South.” (3-5) 


Lenski, Lois 
Strawberry girl; written and illustrated by Lois Lenski. Lippincott, 1945. 
$2.50. 

Interesting regional material of a part of America that is less often 
written about. The 84 illustrations are detailed and together with the col- 
loquial language recreate the atmosphere of the Cracker pioneers. 1945 
Newberry award. (4-7) 


L’Hommedieu, Dorothy Keasby 
Robbie; illus. by Marguerite Kirmse. Lippincott, 1946. $2.00. (Boards) 
Although this dog story is intended for younger readers, it has appeal 

for older ones, too. (1-4) 


Lindman, Maj Jan 
Flicka, Ricka, Dicka and a little dog. Whitman, 1946. $1.00. (Boards with 
cloth backbone) 
About the little dog who kept returning, although the little girls took 
him back to his master. (1-3) 


Loring, Jules 
West we go. Putnam, 1946. $2.00. 
The stirring adventures of the 1849-ers come to life in this story. (6-9) 
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McCullough, Robert W. 
Come, Jack! Illus. by Duncan Coburn. Houghton, 1946. $2.50. 
A dog story that will be remembered. (Jr.-Sr. H. S.) 


McKinley, Charles, Jr. : 
Harriett; illus. by William Piné DuBois. Viking, 1946. $2.00. 
Harriett, a horse, wanted more than anything else to have a gaily 
trimmed hat. (1-4) 


McSwigan, Marie 
Hi, Barney; illus. by Corinne Dillon. Dutton, 1946. $2.00. 
Things happen when democratic Barney goes to live with his aristo- 
cratic grandmother. The story is full of lively adventures, including a 
birthday party with a fight in it. (4-6) 


Maloy, Lois 
Toby’s house. Grosset, 1946. 50c (Boards with linen backing) 
Small in size, with simple pictures and a line or so of text on each page. 
The kindergarten children will like it. 


Maurois, André 
Franklin; the life of an optimist; illus. by Howard Simon. Didier, 1946. 
$2.50. 79 p. 
A small but attractive biography of Franklin. (5-8) 


Meadowcraft, Enid La Monte 
China’s story. Crowell, 1946. $2.00. 
A good informational book of background material.  (Jr.-Sr. H. S.) 


Montgomery, Elizabeth Rider 
Keys to nature’s secrets. McBride, 1946. $1.50. 
Experiments on light, air, musical sounds, heat, etc. (4-7) 


Muller, Charles Geoffrey and Mazet, Horace S. 
Tigers of the sea. Westminster press, 1946. $2.00. 
A _— hunting expedition with lots of adventure. Fifty pages of 
information on sharks and the shark fishing industry. (Jr.-Sr. H. S.) 


Nevil, Evelyn C. 
The lost children of the Shoshones; illus. by Manning De V. Lee. West- 
minster press, 1946. $2.00. 
A story woven around the Lewis-Clark expedition, which was guided by 
the Indian woman, Sacagawea. Excellent illustrations. (6-8) 


O’Faolain, Eileen 
Miss Pennyfeather and the pooka; illus. by A. Watson. Random house, 1946. 
$2.00. 
Irish fantasy for children who love horses and mysteries. (4-7) 


Paschal, Nancy 
Clover Creek; illus. by Alice Carsey. Nelson and Junior literary guild, 1946. 
A story for teen-age girls. Nice blending of the vocational, romantic 
and personal problems. Rompy, Lucy Ann’s dog plays an important part 
in the story. (Jr.-Sr. H. S.) 
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Pashko, Stanley 
How to make the varsity; illus. by Frank Rigney. Greenberg, 1946. $2.50. 
Football, baseball, track and field are the sports covered. Each sport 
is broken down into its various parts; the technique of each is described, 
with advice on practice and fundamentals. (Jr.-Sr. H. S.) 


Perry, Josephine 
The paper industry. Longmans, 1946. $2.00. 

The tenth volume in the America at work series. Detailed and up to 
date. Printed in large type; illus. with photographs. Other subjects covered 
by the series are coal, cotton, electricity, chemicals, fish, glass, petroleum, 
rubber, steel, milk, forestry. (5-up) 


Rothery, Agnes Edwards 
Scandinavian roundabout; illus. by George Gray. Dodd, 1946. $2.50. 
About Norway and Sweden—their people, life, customs and legends. 
Includes a chapter on Sweden in World war II. (5-8) 


Schneider, Nina and Schneider, Herman 
Let’s find out; a picture science book. Pictures by Jeanne Bendick. Scott, 
1946. $1.25 (Boards) 
With simple things found in the home the child can find out for himself 
some interesting facts about heat, weather, and air. Written and illustrated 
in a way to interest the child. (1-5) 


Seaman, Louise Hunting 
The brave bantam; illus. by Helen Sewell. Macmillan, 1946. $1.00. 
The heroine of this funny story is a plucky little bantam hen. (1-3) 


Sechrist, Elizabeth Hough, ed. 
One thousand poems, for children; illus. by Henry C. Pitz. Macrae-Smith. 
$3.00. 500p. 
A completely redesigned edition of the original selections by Roger 
Ingpen. Many older poems have been replaced by more modern ones. 
Double columns; rather thin paper. Indexed by author, title and first lines. 
(All ages) 


Sherwood, Lorraine 
“Old Abe,” American eagle. Scribners, 1946. $1.50 (Boards) 
“Old Abe” was quite a bird and the mascot of the 8th Wisconsin regi- 
ment during the Civil war. Good reading. (5-7) 


Stevens, Richard M. 
Zipper the zany. Penn, 1946. $1.00. 
Although Zipper is a plain tiger pussy, he has personality PLUS. The 
illustrations are photographs. (1-3) 


Stevenson, Augusta ¢ 
Boy of old Boston; illus. by Paul Laune. Bobbs, 1946. $1.50. 
This exciting biography of his early life makes Paul Revere a very real 
person to younger readers. The illustrations are silhouettes. (4-6) 


Stevenson, Augusta - 
Clara Barton. Bobbs, 1946. $1.50. 
The adventurous life story of Clara Barton, the founder of the American 
Red Cross. (4-6) 
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942 Street, Alice 
The land of the English people. Lippincott, 1946. $2.00. 
Timely; fascinating. One of the Portraits of the nations series. (5-9) 


Fic Tarry, Ellen and Ets, Marie Hall 
My dog Rinty; illus. by Alexander and Alexandra Alland. Viking, 1946. 
$1.50. 
Rinty is a little Negro boy’s mischievous dog. The photographs give 
a good picture of Harlem home life. 


333 Van Dersal, William Richard and Graham, Edward H. 
The land renewed. Oxford univ. press, 1946. $2.00. 
A useful and readable discussion of soil conservation. (6-9) 


385 Van Metre, Thurman William 
Trains, tracks and travel. Simmons-Boardman, 1946. $3.50. 
The 7th edition of a useful and complete railroad book. Except for the 
photographs, which are rather poorly reproduced, it compares favorably with 
other books on the subject. (Jr.-Sr. H. S.) 


918.8 Waldeck, Jo Besse McElveen 
Jungle journey; illus. by Kurt Wiese. Viking, 1946. $2.50. 
A travel book that is really absorbing. Girls as well as boys will like it. 
(Jr.-Sr. H. S.) 


Fic Walden, Amelia Elizabeth 
Gateway. Morrow, 1946. $2.50. 
An absorbing story of character conflict between two girls. (Jr.-Sr. 
H. S.) 


668.4 Wolfe, Bernard 
Plastics. Bobbs, 1946. $2.50. 
A general book on a timely subject. Contains a glossary of terms, a 
bibliography, a guide to firms and trade names, and an index. (Jr.-Sr. H.S.) 


915.4 Yaukey, Grace (Sydenstricker) 
Made in India by Cornelia Spencer [pseud.]; illus. by Allen Lewis. Knopf, 
1946. $3.00. 
The story of India’s people and their contribution to world culture. Very 
readable. Attractive format. (Jr.-Sr. H. S.) 


NEW EDITIONS 


*ILLUSTRATED JUNIOR LIBRARY. Published by Grossett and Dunlap. 
**All titles are in three editions: Popular, $1.00; special, $2.00; Deluxe, $3.00. 
Five new titles announced for October are: 


Fic Clemens, Samuel Langhorne 
The adventures of Tom Sawyer; illus. by Donald McKay. 1946. 


Fic Defoe, Daniel 
Robinson Crusoe; illus. by Lynd Ward. 1946. 


* See ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, June, 1946 for the first group of titles. 
** The Special edition was listed at $1.50 and the Deluxe edition at $2.50 in our previous list 
(ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, June, 1946). Please note corrected price. 
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Arabian nights 
Arabian nights; illus. by Earle Goodenow. 1946. 


Carroll, Lewis, [pseud.] 
Alice in Wonderland; illus. by Tenniel (ten of the pictures colored by Fritz 
Kredel). 1946. 


Lorenzini, Carlo 
The adventures of Pinocchio, by C. Collodi [pseud.]; illus. by Fritz Kredel. 
1946. 


*RAINBOW CLASSICS. Edited by May Lamberton Becker; published by World 
publishing company. Price, $1.00. 


Twelve titles added to this series are: 
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Alcott, Louisa May 
Little women; illus. by Hilda van Stockum. 1946. 


Andersen, Hans Christian 
Andersen’s fairy taies; illus. by Jean O’Neill. 1946. 


Carroll, Lewis, [pseud.] 
Alice’s adventures in Wonderland; and Through the looking glass; illus. by 
Tenniel. 1946. 


Clemens, Samuel Langhorne 
The adventures of Tom Sawyer; illus. by Louis Slobodkin. 1946. 


Lorenzini, Carlo 
Pinocchio, by Collodi [pseud.]; illus. by Richard Floethe. 1946. 


Bronté, Charlotte 
Jane Eyre; illus. by Nell Booker. 1946. 


Defoe, Daniel 
The life and adventures of Robinson Crusoe; illus. by Roger Duvoisin. 1946. 


Stevenson, Robert Louis 
Treasure island; illus. by C. B. Falls. 1946. 


Dickens, Charles 
Dickens’ Christmas stories; illus. by Howard Simon. 1946. 


Verne, Jules 
Twenty thousand leagues under the sea; illus. by Kurt Wiese. 1946. 


Dana, Charles Henry 
Two years before the mast; illus. by Alexander Dobkin. 1946. 


OTHER EDITIONS 


Kingsley, Charles 
The water babies; adapted by Clara G. Stillman; illus. by Marjory Collison. 
Hyperion press, 1946. $2.00. 
Although much abridged, th main outline of the story is intact. The 
illustrations are inferior to the story. 
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398 Arabian nights 
Arabian nights; collected and edited by Andrew Lang; illus. by Vera Bock. 
Longmans, 1946. $2.00. 
“Fine pictures and greatly improved format bring back to life a 
standard edition of a great classic. Two of the less popular tales have been 
dropped and other favorite ones substituted.”—-Horn book. 


Fic Carroll, Lewis, [pseud.] 
Through the looking-glass; illus. by John Tenniel. Whittlesey, 1946. $1.25. 
(Boards with cloth backbone) 
Illustrations in soft brown on yellow background. 


BOOKS FOR RETARDED CHILDREN—BIBLIOGRAPHY 


O’Melia, Pauline A. 

Books for the slow-learning child: a bibliography. Published by the 16th Dist. 
Public Schools, Elmont, N. Y., 25c. Order from Miss O’Melia, Belmont Boulevard School, 
Elmont, N. Y. Mimeographed. 

This excellent bibliography, prepared by Miss O’Melia, the librarian of her school, 
is suggested as a help to teachers and librarians who are working with children that are 
retarded and uninterested in reading. It is divided into three parts: Part I—Books for 
children who have not learned to read; Part II—Books for children who can follow a 
simple story; Part III—Books for children whose reading ability approximates that of 
an average fourth grade pupil. 

The “Strang” bibliography will still be most useful for those dealing with reading 
levels of fifth grade and up. For the benefit of those who are not familiar with this 
bibliography, it is again listed: 

Strang, Ruth May and others. 

Gateways to readable books: An annotated graded list of books in many fields 
for adolescents who find reading difficult. H. W. Wilson Co., 1944. $1.25. 





EDITOR’S NOTE: In ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, January, 1946, the Illinois 
State Library asked the cooperation of teachers and librarians in the field, in 
preparing a bibliography for seriously retarded students. We again invite you to 
share your experiences along this line. A bibliography of more recent books for 
slower learners is now in preparation and will be printed in the February issue of 
ILLINOIS LIBRARIES. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 








THE KRAFT FOODS COMPANY LIBRARY 


ANNABEL BEATY* 


Late in 1945 the name of our Company 
was changed from “Kraft Cheese Com- 
pany” to “Kraft Foods Company.” This 
change was made because of the large 
number of food products aside from 
cheese manufactured by us. Our major 
business is and will continue to be cheese, 
but we manufacture other food products 
such as salad dressings, caramels, margarine, 
butter, mustards, malted milk, powdered 
whole milk, dehydrated ice cream mix, and 
a host of other food products for industrial 
users. The enumeration of a number of 
our products gives some idea of the fields 
in which our technical staff is interested 
and the needs which our library must 
serve. 

In addition to many finished products we 
must go back a step further into the mat- 
ter of raw materials which are used in 
manufacturing these products. In the case 
of many of our products the ingredients are 
listed on the label whereas in others the 
specific type and amounts of ingredients are 
established in the Standards of Identity 
promulgated under the Food and Drugs 
Act. These raw materials are numerous 
and varied in character and include among 
many others milk, vegetable oils, eggs, 
spices, sugar, starch, vinegar and vitamin 
bearing oils. 

Paramount among our raw materials is 
milk. Since adequate supplies of good 
quality milk is the basis of such a large 
part of our business, our interest in this 
product extends to the dairy cows on the 
farms of our many milk plant patrons. 


* Librarian, Kraft Cheese Co., 


500 Peshtigo 
Court, Chicago 90, Iil. 


Our contracts with the dairy farmer are 
made through field men familiar with the 
farmers needs. These field men must have 
a knowledge of dairy farming practices and 
they must keep abreast with the advances 
in this field. Although they are located 
throughout the United States, they make 
good use of library facilities and many of 
them are the most consistent readers among 
the groups we serve. 


Following the raw materials stage there 
are the manufacturing operations. These 
operations likewise are varied, and require 
the services of food technologists trained 
in their respective fields. Cheese making 
has for centuries been an art, and each of 
the several varieties of cheese requires 
special manufacturing procedures. Today, 
science is being applied and incorporated 
into the art, especially in the case of those 
cheeses which are produced in large 
volume, such as cheddar and swiss cheese. 
The processing of cheese, blending, melting, 
and incorporating emulsifier salts, is an- 
other large and important manufacturing 
operation. The manufacture of margarine, 
salad dressings, caramels, and dried milk 
products—just to mention a few of the 
larger operations—involve considerable skill. 
In order to improve these manufacturing 
operations, the food technogolists must 
keep abreast with new developments in 
processing methods as well as the literature 
which has an indirect bearing upon these 
methods. 


Another phase of research and develop- 
ment with which the food manufacturer 
must be concerned is that of packaging. Of 
course, the package must be attractive to 
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the consumer— but of even greater im- 
portance is the matter of the keeping 
quality of the product. New packaging 
materials have become available and we are 
constantly experimenting with new methods 
of packaging. 

The food manufacturer must also be cer- 
tain that his raw materials and finished 
products are wholesome. From the stand- 
point of wholesomeness the number and 
types of bacteria, yeasts and molds must 
be investigated. This includes not only the 
raw materials and finished product, but the 
equipment through which they are proc- 
essed and the containers in which the 
finished product is packaged. The proper 
care of plant and equipment comes under 
the heading of plant sanitation, and the 
people who are responsible for this phase 
of manufacturing operations must know 
about new cleaning and sterilizing com- 
pounds and methods. Likewise, new 
chemicals and equipment for the eradica- 
tion and control of insects are of interest 
to the men who are responsible for plant 
sanitation. Up-to-date literature and cur- 
rent publications on these subjects must be 
included in the library. 

With the advances made during the last 
few years in the science of nutrition, the 
food manufacturer is in a _ position to 
evaluate the nutritive value’ of the food 
products he sells. The consumer has also 
become nutrition conscious, so that such 
information becomes valuable in advertis- 
ing and other publicity activities. The 
nutritive value of a product must be 
evaluated upon the basis of its chemical 
composition, caloric value and vitamin and 
mineral content. The tools for determining 
these values are varied, including analytical 
and bacteriological methods, as well as 
animal studies and a correlation of all these 
methods. The food manufacturer usually 
has a number of by-products which may or 
may not be useful in animal feeding. The 
utilization of by-products involves consid- 
erable research both from the standpoint of 
handling and physical properties as well as 
investigations of nutritive value for the 
species to which it will be fed. In the 
case’ of the Kraft Foods Company, the 
drying of whey, which is a by-product of 
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cheese making, and its use in animal feeds, 
is a striking example of this phase of the 
food business. 

Since the Kraft Foods Company sells a 
number of products for industrial use, our 
technical people must be aware of the 
properties of the product for which we sup- 
ply ingredients. For instance, a consider- 
able amount of nonfat dry milk solids is 
used in commercial bread baking, which 
means we must be familiar with commer- 
cial baking methods. As a matter of fact, 
through a knowledge of the baker’s needs 
and research on our own product we have 
developed a special type of nonfat dry 
milk solids for baking purposes. 

Now that I have mentioned some of the 
phases of the Kraft business in which our 
library plays a part, I might say something 
about the methods by which we serve our 
people, although I don’t suppose these 
methods are so different from those used 
by other special libraries. 

Our sources of information include tech- 
nical books, scientific and trade journals, 
government reports, experiment station 
bulletins and patents. Some of our jour- 
nals are bound, others are kept without 
binding, and others are clipped. Because 
of our location, we are able to make good 
use of other libraries in Chicago to get in- 
formation not available in our own library. 
When necessary we also obtain photostats 
and bibliofilms. 

Since our plants are distributed through- 
out the United States we send our litera- 
ture to these various points, upon request. 
Also our library space is very limited and 
literature has to be distributed to individ- 
uals within the Chicago building. We have 
no definite limit on the time an individual 
can keep literature, but we make frequent 
checks on our records so as not to lose 
track of our property. In some instances, 
books and pamphlets are kept permanently 
in a department or plant where they are 
used constantly. However, our records 
show who has this material and we can get 
it back on short notice. 

Each month we prepare a list of articles 
which we think are either directly or in- 
directly associated with some product or 
project on which we know certain people 
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are working. This list is distributed to 
our technical staff, who check the articles 
which they would like to see and send the 
list back to us. These requests are filled 
as promptly as possible and we always try 
to send the original source of information. 
To a large extent our list of articles is pre- 
pared by “headline reading” and in some 
instances titles are misleading. However 
we feel that if the particular article which 
we listed is not exactly what the individual 
wanted, he may find something else of in- 
terest in the journal. On these lists we 
enumerate articles from current scientific 
and trade journals, recent experiment sta- 
tion bulletins, patents and the new books 
which we have acquired during the month. 

Besides the journals distributed by way 
of the monthly list, we distribute many 
journals as they are received. A great 
number of our subscriptions are placed 
upon request of one or more individuals, 
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and we try to get the journal to the in- 
dividual who is most interested in it just as 
soon as it is available. Many of our books, 
patents and other literature sources are also 
ordered upon the request of individuals. 
The Kraft Foods Company also has 
foreign branches and we cooperate with 
their technical staffs in the exchange of in- 
formation. As a matter of fact we try to 
help anyone in the Company who is seek- 
ing information. We keep active files on 
agricultural statistics which are used by the 
production and sales force, and we file cer- 
tain valuable reports which are of use to 
people other than the purely technical staff. 
Sometimes we are not able to obtain the 
requested information but we always make 
an attempt or at least suggest some other 
source. We feel that the library is valuable 
only to the extent that it is used, and we 
try to extend the scope of our activity 
through being both courteous and helpful. 





LIBRARY. 


mailed to patrons. 


prepaid express. 
be mailed later. 


patrons. 





NOTICE 


Beginning December 1, 1946, and until further notice, we will 
inaugurate a new procedure of mailing books and other materials 
(including records and pictures) loaned by the ILLINOIS STATE 


The STATE LIBRARY will pay postage charges on all loans 


When these items are being returned to the ILLINOIS STATE 
LIBRARY charges are to be paid by the patron and, the method of 
return should be that which the package was received—by mail or by 


Statements of postage due or credits as of December 1, 1946, will 


It is believed this new policy will be of advantage to all our 


Secretary of State and State Librarian. 


EDWARD J. BARRETT, 
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ILLINOIS ARCHIVAL INFORMATION 








ORGANIZING A NEW STATE ARCHIVES DEPARTMENT 


By Marcaret C. Norton* 


Tue Archives Department of the Illinois 
State Library is frequently called upon to 
advise other states, which are organizing or 
reorganizing an archival agency. It is not 
easy to include all one would like to say in 
a letter, hence this discussion, based upon 
our own experience, of some of the funda- 
mental principles. 

There are several steps in the creation 
of a state archives department: 1) crystal- 
lization of sentiment in favor of establish- 
ment; 2) determination of the place of the 
archival agency in the hierarchy of state 
departments; 3) appointment of the 
archivist; 4) securing of the enabling legis- 
lation; and 5) securing appropriations for 
operation, housing and equipment. 

A whole article could be written upon 
the question of how to get government 
officials and legislators to take action. 
Most frequently the demand for the crea- 
tion of an archival establishment comes 
from the state historical sogiety and persons 
interested in preserving the historical 
heritage which will be lost if better care is 
not taken of the records. An effective pro- 
cedure used by such groups of persons is 
the publication of articles based upon the 
records and articles in newspapers and 
magazines pointing out the historical signi- 
ficance of specific types of records. 

Local and state bar associations are in a 
peculiarly favorable position to call atten- 
tion to the necessity for better care of 
records. Attorneys, more than any other 
persons, recognize the value of records and 
know the consequences of improper care or 
destruction. A large proportion of the 


* Archivist, Illinois State Library 


members of most legislative bodies are 
lawyers by profession and it should be 
comparatively easy to enlist their sym- 
pathy. 

Pressure for additional storage space and 
the desire for advice in matters relating to 
the reduction in the bulk of their records 
and better documentation practices are the 
most potent and helpful factors in the cam- 
paign for the establishment of an archival 
agency. 

A fire which threatens or destroys im- 
portant records, particularly those in which 
veterans’ organizations are interested, is the 
most spectacular propaganda and has often 
been the factor which brought archives de- 
partments or new buildings into being. 
Naturally no one would advocate so drastic 
a measure as arson. However, persons who 
are interested in better protection for gov- 
ernment records should not hesitate to draw 
a moral from the frequent reports of losses 
sustained by business houses because their 
records have been destroyed by fire and 
should point out the obvious fire hazards to 
which the state records are subject. 

The point of departure for this article, 
however, is the procedure to be followed 
once it has been decided that an archives 
department is to be established. 

The first matter to be determined is 
what form of organization will be best for 
the particular state involved. That organi- 
zation may take the form of a state de- 
partment of archives and history; an inde- 
pendent agency under its own governing 
board; a division under an elective state 
officer or department as the secretary of 
state or state department of education; a 
division under the state library; or a sec- 
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tion in the state university history depart- 
ment or library. 

Where there is no existing state historical 
agency it is likely that a state department 
of archives and history will be created. 
Such a department generally comprises a 
reference library which collects books and 
pamphlets on national, state and local his- 
tory, genealogy, newspapers and private 
papers; and editorial staff which publishes 
a periodical, edits the transactions of the 
state historical society and issues books, 
maps and pamphlets on state history; a 
museum of history; and the archives de- 
partment. The director of such a depart- 
ment usually bears the title of state his- 
torian and has as his general duties the 
promotion of interest in the history of the 
state and the care of historic sites and 
buildings. Such a department is a recogni- 
tion of the natural affinity between records 
and other historical source materials and 
draws to its support the not inconsiderable 
body of prominent persons all over the 
state who are interested in history, also the 
patriotic societies and veterans’ associa- 
tions which can aid materially in efforts to 
get appropriations. The chief disadvantages 
of the state department of archives and 
history from the point of view of the 
archivist is that such an affiliation tends to 
limit his scope to the records which are of 
recognized historical interest, making it 
more difficult for him to persuade other 
state officials that the archives department 
can aid them in solving their records prob- 
lems of today. This is especially true if the 
history department is not located close to 
the capitol and other state office buildings. 
Furthermore, the history department is sel- 
dom allowed a budget sufficient to give 
adequate support to the subordinate 
archives department. Examples of states 
which do give real archival service under 
the combined history and archives depart- 
ment are Alabama, Mississippi and North 
Carolina. 

Theoretically the ideal archival agency 
would be one which is independent of all 
other departments, governed by its own 
policy-making board and responsible only 
to the legislature. Where such agencies 
are created the governing board may con- 
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sist of ex officio members (as members of 
the cabinet or their representatives in the 
case of the National Archives); or a board 
appointed by the governor for staggered 
terms of office; or a board combining 
ex officio and appointive members. The 
board should comprise persons who repre- 
sent, among other qualifications, the in- 
terests of the legal profession, the govern- 
ment and the historian. A justice of the 
supreme court, the president of the state 
bar association, the president or secretary 
of the state historical society, a member of 
the governor’s cabinet or an elective state 
officer like the secretary of state or attor- 
ney general are frequently named to such a 
governing board. This archival board or 
commission should not be merely an 
honorary body (though the archivist some- 
times doubtless might wish it were) but it 
should have both the prestige and the 
authority not only to advise the archivist 
but also to secure the necessary appropria- 
tions and to stand back of his decisions. 
The advantages of a separate and inde- 
pendent archival agency are obvious: Good 
record work requires the entire time and 
energies of the archivist and his staff; ap- 
propriations are generally larger than when 
they are a part of the budget of some other 
department. The disadvantages are gen- 
erally whispered: A separate archival de- 
partment is apt to be too small and weak 
to protect itself against political inter- 
ference and to maintain a professional 
staff. Delaware and Maryland are ex- 
amples of independent archival agencies. 

The Massachusetts archives is an ex- 
ample of an agency which devotes all its 
time to record work as a department under 
an elective state officer. This department, 
however, services only the records of the 
secretary of state and the general court. 
The exact form of organization for the pro- 
posed New York archives department is 
still under consideration, but it is presumed 
that it will be under the State Education 
Department as are the present archival 
agencies, the Department of Archives and 
History (for local records) and the State 
Library (for state records). 

Some of the strongest state archival 
agencies are departments of state libraries. 
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State officials traditionally turn to the state 
library for efficient reference service and 
other forms of cooperation and generally 
respect the need of that institution to be 
maintained upon a professional basis. The 
extension of the library’s service to the 
field of record problems is accepted as a 
natural evolution. While technical pro- 
cedures in library and archival work are 
based upon quite different concepts, there 
is enough similarity to permit considerable 
integration of administrative and even of 
professional work. For instance, at Illinois, 
the administrative office of the state library 
takes care of all personnel matters, securing 
of the budget, ordering of supplies, book- 
keeping and similar administrative work; 
freeing the archival staff for purely profes- 
sional work. All photographic work for 
the state library is done in the archives 
laboratory; the art department cooperates 
with the archives department in setting up 
exhibits; the shipping department serves 
both library and archives and the archives 
fumigation, cleaning and spraying equip- 
ment is used by all; the Illinois documents 
department services requests coming into 
both the general reference and the archives 
department; in an emergency an exchange 
of stenographic, reference and even catalog- 
ing personnel is possible. In speaking of 
the Illinois organization, it should perhaps 
be mentioned paranthetically that the State 
Records Commission is the ex officio com- 
mission which advises the General As- 
sembly in the matter of authorizations for 
the destruction of state records and it is 
in no sense the governing body for the 
archives department. The danger of hav- 
ing the archives department a part of any 
state library is that inherent in any form 
of organization in which the archives de- 
partment is not an independent organism: 
appropriations may be relatively too small, 
and other phases of the work of the library 
may absorb the physical as well as the 
financial resources which should be spent 
upon archives work. Examples of other 
states in which the archives department is 
a.part of the state library are Indiana, 
Oregon, Tennessee, Texas and Virginia. 
Occasionally it will be found that the 
state university is taking the initiative in 
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preserving the archives of the state, par- 
ticularly by collecting county and older ter- 
ritorial and state records. For instance, the 
University of Illinois laid the foundations 
for the present Illinois state archives de- 
partment. About forty years ago when it 
began urging the establishment of such a 
department, a state historical survey was 
created, receiving its appropriations through 
the Illinois State Historical Library but 
actually administered by the Department of 
History at the University. This survey col- 
lected and published transcripts of docu- 
ments relating to Illinois, inventoried state 
and county records and secured legislation 
permitting local officials to transfer non- 
current records to the university library. 
The publication functions of the survey 
have in recent years been transferred to the 
Springfield office of the historical library, 
while the archival functions of course have 
long since been taken over by the present 
state archives department. A present day 
example of the same sort of work is to be 
found at the University of Louisiana. In 
one important respect the situation there is 
different from that at Illinois, in that the 
Louisiana state university is located in the 
same city as the capitol, whereas in Illinois 
the two are one hundred miles apart. It 
may well be that the Louisiana archives de- 
partment will continue to be affiliated with 
the university. 

In summary, the selection of the par- 
ticular type of organization for any state 
archives will depend upon governmental 
trends in the state in question. Constitu- 
tional provisions or legal practices in the 
State may have an influence upon the de- 
partmental set-up of the archives depart- 
ment. For instance, the fact that the Sec- 
retary of State is the State Librarian 
largely determined the creation of the IIli- 
nois archives department as a section of 
the Illinois State Library. In Illinois the 
Secretary of State not only has important 
records in his own department, but is also 
the custodian of the records of the General 
Assembly, of the Constitution and of the 
constitutional conventions, and is the offi- 
cial recorder for the Governor. Putting the 
new State archives department under the 
Secretary of State, therefore, immediately 
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put under its jurisdiction a very large bulk 
of the most important records of the State. 
More than one state archival agency has 
had a discouragingly slow start because it 
took so long to get other state officials into 
the mood for transferring records to it. No 
question of conflicts of jurisdiction required 
atrnendments to the laws as might have 
been the case if the archives department 
had been put under some other elective 
State officer. Successful examples of 
each kind of archival agency are found; 
on the other hand, poor examples of 
each kind exist in the same proportion. 
In general, it would seem that in 
states where there is a tendency towards 
consolidations of departments into large 
administrative units, as is the case of IIli- 
nois, the archives department should pre- 
ferably become a division in an established 
and strong department. In a state which 
operates under a number of separate 
boards, commissions and departments, so 
that another small department would not 
find itself being “pushed around” politically, 
it is better for the archives department to 
be a separate and independent department. 

It will be noted that we have listed the 
appointment of an archivist as coming be- 
fore the passage of enabling legislation. 
The new state archivist of Oregon, Dr. 
David Duniway, remarked at a_ recent 
meeting of archivists, “You will understand 
that the Oregon archives department as 
yet has no legal existence—lI, the archivist, 
am only an appropriation item in the state 
library budget.” This is entirely proper. 
Instead of having to start in with a new 
building and an appropriation calling for 
the immediate organization of a large staff, 
as happened at the National Archives, Dr. 
Duniway is being given time to study local 
conditions to find out what is needed before 
he goes to his general assembly for legisla- 
tion and appropriations. 

The matter of selecting a state archivist 
will be touched upon only lightly here be- 
cause archivists themselves are not agreed 
as to the desirable qualifications and train- 
ing for archivists. It is generally consid- 
ered that the state archivist should hold the 
doctorate in one of the social sciences, or 
at least be thoroughly grounded in re- 
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search techniques. Until recently there 
was no formal training for archivists offered 
in this country. American University at 
Washington now offers courses for records 
administrators both on the graduate and 
undergraduate level, also a summer course 
for archivists in service, this last offered in 
cooperation with the National Archives and 
the Maryland Hall of Records. Most 
archivists of today were recruited from the 
ranks of the National Archives, the 
executive staff of the late Historical Rec- 
ords Survey, from historical libraries or 
from among history teachers. It should go 
without saying that the archivist, as a 
professional man, should be_ recruited 
through civil service and should be pro- 
tected from political interference. The 
archivist should hold himself strictly aloof 
from politics, mot because he considers 
himself above it, but because he cannot 
win the confidence—and the records—of 
the department heads if they fear the use 
or withholding of records for partisan pur- 
poses. On the other hand, the archivist 
must not seek an ivory tower to which to 
retire to write history. The archivist must 
be primarily an administrator and as such 
he will find himself turning over to other 
historians the source materials he knows he 
never will find the time to exploit himself. 
Above all the archivist must be a realist 
who will not let himself become unduly 
disturbed over the petty jealousies and 
ruthless struggles for power inherent in our 
governmental system, even when those 
things seem to be blocking the progress of 
his department. Administrative ability, 
facility to speak and write well, patience to 
do routine tasks thoroughly yet imagination 
to plan constructively—these and all the 
other intangible qualities sought for in an 
executive—are necessary to the archivist. 
For obvious reasons, it is desirable for the 
archivist to be a native or resident of the 
state, though the primary basis of selection 
should be his qualifications to do a satis- 
factory job, and the best candidate should 
be picked regardless of the locality from 
which he comes. 

As soon as the archivist has been ap- 
pointed, work should begin on drafting 
legislation creating the archives depart- 
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ment. The Committee on Legislation ap- 
pointed by the Society of American 
Archivists has drafted two model acts 
which will be helpful. The first of these, 
a bill to create a state department of 
archives and history, was published in the 
April 1940 number of The American 
Archivist (vol. III, p. 107). The second 
bill, for an independent agency to be gov- 
erned by a board of trustees, will appear 
in the January 1947 issue of the same 
periodical. Attention is also called to an 
address by A. R. Newsome, entitled “Uni- 
form State Archival Legislation”—a discus- 
sion of records legislation in force in the 
various states—which also appears in The 
American Archivist for January 1939 (vol. 
II, pp. 1-16). It should be realized that 
these two model bills are not intended to 
create uniform legislation (despite the un- 
fortunate title to the 1940 bill). Rather, 
they are intended to suggest subjects to be 
included in bills, couched in precise legal 
terminology. Before introducing these bills 
into any legislature they should be carefully 
examined to determine whether they are 
applicable to the needs of the state and 
also submitted to the state bill drafting 
agency for coordination with existing 
records legislation. 

The commonest fault to be found with 
most proposed archival legislation is the at- 
tempt to include too much in the act cre- 
ating the archives department. Such an 
act should be limited to clauses creating 
the department, giving it its legal name, 
defining its powers and duties and author- 
izing other officials to transfer records to it. 
In general the bill should state what the 
department is to do, but not be explicit 
about how it is to perform its duties. The 
shorter and more concise the act the better. 
There are two reasons for that. The first 
is a psychological one. When the archivist 
approaches an official to discuss possible 
transfer of records, that person will prop- 
erly demand to know by what right the 
solicitation is made. If the archivist has 
to present a copy of an act ten or twelve 
pages long, the inevitable reaction will be 
an impatient, “That is too complicated—I 
don’t understand it and I haven’t time to 
figure it out. Now, in a nutshell, just what 
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can you do and what can I do?” The other 
reason for keeping the act simple is that a 
bill burdened with elaborate definitions and 
descriptions of procedure invariably calls 
for interpretation and too often rules out 
the possibility of a commonsense modifica- 
tion to fit a peculiar situation. This may 
even result in the act being thrown out as 
unconstitutional. In any event, the attor- 
ney general will have to be asked for 
opinions. One of the most useful bits of 
advice the writer received as a new 
archivist was, “Avoid asking the attorney 
general for opinions. Nine times out of ten 
he will say ‘No’ and it will be almost im- 
possible to get that ‘No’ exchanged for a 
To.” 

Perhaps the simplest act governing any 
state archives is that of Illinois. In 
essence our law creates a division of 


, archives in the state library; it provides 


that any state official “may turn over to 
the State librarian, with his consent, for 
permanent preservation in the Archives 
Division, any official books, records, docu- 
ments, original papers or files, not in cur- 
rent use in his office, taking a receipt 
therefor;” also the State librarian is 
authorized to have and to use an official 
seal which shall be judicially recognized. 
Supervision over transfer and destruction ‘of 
local records and participation of the 
archivist in the destruction of state records 
are provided for in separate laws relating to 
those subjects. It will be noted that ours 
is a permissive law—it has “no teeth.” We 
have no power to compel other officials to 
permit us to inspect records nor to compel 
transfer. After all, no archivist can do 
more with the records than he can persuade 
his fellow officials to let him do, law or no 
law! The deliberate vagueness of our 
definition of the term records and our 
failure to include procedures demand ex- 
planations which are supplied in the rules 
and regulations governing the administra- 
tion of the archives department. Accept- 
ance of these regulations is made the con- 
dition for receiving our services and they 
are written into our receipts for transfers. 
But because these rules and regulations are 
not embalmed in law, we are able to amend 
them when necessary and to make excep- 
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tions when that seems expedient. We are 
not holding up the Illinois law as an ideal 
law for other states, but merely pointing to 
it as an example of how it is possible to 


operate successfully on minimum legislation. 


We raise this point as to how little the 
archivist can get along with in the matter 
of an archival law, because it is not always 
possible to get a more specific and elaborate 
law. Our law looks quite innocuous, and 
it is likely that a similar law could be put 
through any legislature which was not 
definitely hostile to the creation of any 
archival establishment. 

The matter of record laws is not of 
course settled when you have created an 
archival agency. Whether or not the state 
has an archives department certain gerieral 
acts concerning records should be, and 
generally are already on the statute books. 
Among these laws should be provisions 
prohibiting destruction, mutilation, theft, 
tampering with the records, etc.; compelling 
outgoing officials to turn over records to 
their successors; providing for replevin of 
records taken out of proper custody; pro- 
viding for public access to records not 
specifically named as confidential; providing 
for certification of records and fees there- 
fore; permitting use of photography, under 
proper restrictions, for copy work, record- 
ing, and reduction of records; procedures 
for disposition of records, including both 
destruction and transfer to the archives; 
setting up standards for paper, ink, photo- 
graphic materials, etc.; restoration of lost, 
missing or destroyed archives; copying of 
fading or damaged records; disposition of 
archives of defunct or transferred offices or 
agencies; requiring the keeping of records 
in fireproof vaults. In our estimation it 
is a mistake to try to include such subjects 
in the act relating to the archives depart- 
ment unless that department has specific 
duties in relation to the enforcement of 
the provisions. Even then we feel that it is 
better to pass a series of separate laws on 
each subject, including the powers of the 
archivist in the respective acts. Two things 
are accomplished by that procedure: The 
laws are kept short so that it is easy to 
hand out the specific act as the subject of 
the act is discussed; and second, since these 
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subjects frequently need revision you do 
not each time open your satisfactory law 
governing the archival department to the 
danger of an unapproved amendment. 

The newly appointed archivist has sev- 
eral immediate tasks before him. He must 
find out quickly as possible, as much as 
he can concerning the records of the state 
and the department which create them, and 
he must win the support of the officials 
from whom he hopes to secure transfers of 
the records. Two things are necessary on 
the first point. He needs to study the 
statutes to learn the higgory of administra- 
tion in his state, and he needs an inventory 
of extant records. 

The quickest source of information on 
state departments is the Blue Book or 
other statistical and encyclopedic publica- 
tions such as is issued by most states; also 
the reports of the departments themselves. 
Histories of departments are particularly 
to be expected on tenth, twenty-fifth, 
fiftieth or other anniversaries of their 
founding—either in the form of articles 
published somewhere or as the special fea- 
ture of their biennial report. Constitutional 
conventions or proposed major reorganiza- 
tions of state government call forth special 
bulletins on the history of governmental 
functions. 

After assembling all such available infor- 
mation the archivist should endeavor to 
familiarize himself with present day de- 
partmental organization, especially as it 
results in the making of records, by run- 
ning down all references to all state depart- 
ments to be found in the index to the 
latest edition of the revised statutes. 

Next the archivist should start to compile 
the history of the various departments 
through a detailed study of the session 
laws, beginning with those for the territorial 
period. Perhaps the easiest way to do this 
is to write index slips for all laws relating 
to or impinging upon the past or present 
duties of state departments, giving bibli- 
ographical citations both to the original law 
and to subsequent amendments and codifi- 
cations, and the names of the state depart- 
ments concerned. It is better to work 
forwards rather than backwards in doing 
this work, because amendments frequently 
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fail to mention the departments concerned 
and too many points would be omitted. 
After the laws for one constitutional period 
have been thus indexed, the slips can be 
sorted by names of departments and notes 
made on the development of functions for 
each noted. The process is repeated for 
each constitutional period or other reorgani- 
zations of the governmental structure. 

The compilation of complete notes on the 
history of the various state departments 
will prove the work of years, but after a 
few months the archivist will get a working 
knowledge of thesstructure of his govern- 
ment useful not only in classifying the 
records transferred but also in helping to 
make other state officials realize that he 
knows what he is talking about. Occasion- 
ally some graduate student can be found 
who will do part of this work as a thesis, 
but the archivist need not feel too sorry for 
himself if he has to do this research himself, 
for the very act of digging out the facts 
will impress themselves upon his memory. 

His history of state departments will give 
the archivist a fairly good idea of what 
types of records he should find in each 
state department, but before making plans 
for the care of such records as may come 
into his custody at some future date he 
must secure inventories of the state records 
together with their location. Some states 
were fortunate enough to have had inven- 
tories of state records compiled within the 
past ten years by the Historical Records 
Survey. In only a few states were such 
inventories compiled and edited, but the 
original work sheets for what was done can 
generally be located and will give a start. 
Occasionally a state department has em- 
ployed a commercial filing analyst and will 
have an inventory of its records. For the 
most part, however, the archivist and his 
assistants can expect to have to spend many 
months in old clothes, climbing ladders, 
lifting heavy boxes, and burrowing under 
heaps of dust and unmentionable filth. 
Discoveries of invaluable material in the 
most unlikely places will provide enough 
thrills to compensate for the disagreeable- 
ness of the task. 

For the making of inventories the best 
textbook is the Manual prepared for the 
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untrained labor of the Historical Records 
Survey. Although this manual was never 
released for universal circulation, copies 
can occasionally be picked up. If the 
Manual itself is not available, it is fairly 
easy to find a copy of a worksheet which 
lists the information to be noted in making 
an inventory. Actually, however, the 
archivist will not be able to take the time 
for such detailed inventories. He can gen- 
erally get along with one line entries giving 
the title of the series, the inclusive dates 
and the number and size of the volumes 
and containers, arranged in the order found 
in the vault. The name of the department 
and the designation and location of the 
vault or storeroom will of course be noted 
at the top of each page. Where the title 
of the series as shown by the labels is not 
sufficiently explicit, he can add a brief ex- 
planatory description. On the basis of 
these preliminary inventories the archivist 
and the department head can discuss what 
records are to be transferred to the archives 
department within the immediate and the 
foreseeable future, and the archivist can 
plan for suitable equipment and housing 
accordingly. 

The archivist will need a very small staff 
in the beginning. As a minimum he 
should have a stenographer and at least one 
husky assistant to help with the heavier 
part of inventory taking. If he can obtain 
the right kind of persons for making inven- 
tories for him, he will be fortunate. The 
number will depend upon circumstances. 
Those taking the inventory might well be 
persons in training for key assistants in the 
archives department later. The new 
archivist is warned against optimism on 
that score, however. He should also be 
warned not to overload his staff at the start 
with permanent employees, for he will find 
that the kind of help he needs in the first 
couple of years will be quite different from 
what he will need later. At the beginning 
he will need more people with strong right 
arms and more clerks for routine sorting 


and unfolding. These employees may 
prove entirely inadequate for the more 
professional aspects of later work. In the 


early years the archivist can quite well use 
the untrained employees whom the poli- 
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ticians are always trying to place. The 
danger is that when the archives depart- 
ment starts out with that type of person- 
nel it will be hard to convince his superiors 
later that professional civil service assis- 
tants are more needed. In selecting the 
first staff it is desirable that at least the 
sténographer should be a veteran employee 
of the state who knows the departments 
and the accepted routines and practices of 
the government. Such a person can often 
save embarrassment by preventing what 
would seem to fellow officials mere stupid- 
ity in the use of the standard forms, etc. 

The success or failure of the archivist 
will be determined in his first contacts 
with other state officials. Two rules of 
conduct, if observed, will go far towards 
achieving success. The first of these is: 
Asking advice is the greatest form of flat- 
tery. The second of these is: Never 
criticize, 

The archivist will do well to select some 
well established division chief who seems 
friendly, and make him guide and mentor. 
Of course such a person should not be 
bothered during his rush season, but 
ordinarily he will be deeply touched by the 
archivist’s dependence upon him. The 
writer will never forget the kindly old 
gentleman who used to say, “Now boys, the 
little lady knows what she is talking about 
—you listen to her; “or his drawling voice 
saying, “No, I don’t think I would ap- 
proach the matter from that angle. Why 
don’t you go to Mr. B instead of to Mr. A 
—he’s the man who has the real say-so”; 
or his, “Now don’t worry about Mr. C’s re- 
fusal to talk to you—let me get those 
records for you.” Do not approach a man 
with the attitude that you have come to 
help him—rather, ask him what he can do 
to help you with your problems. 

Perhaps one has to break the speed laws 
to get to the city dump to rescue a terri- 
torial legislative journal which some official 
has insisted must be thrown out as “junk.” 
It is a temptation to tell the newspapers 
that “New archivist rescues priceless vol- 
ume from destruction; cites that as reason 
why archives department is needed.” Be 
more subtle in the approach. Take the 
volume to the official with a nice little pub- 
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licity story already written, crediting him 
with the discovery of a long lost document, 
the significance of which is explained in 
the article; stating that the official made 
the discovery while he was making a survey 
of his records preliminary to transferring 
records to the new state archives. The 
official will come to believe that he found 
the document himself, the archives depart- 
ment will be mentioned, and those who 
know how publicity originates will realize 
that the credit probably belongs to the 
archivist. 

From this point on the archivist’s prob- 
lems cannot be said to become simple. 
Quite early he will be called upon to define 
the limits of his collecting activity: Shall 
he accept only official records and if so 
within what time limits? What shall he do 
about caring for semi-current records for 
which the departments wish the protective 
care of the archives department but which 
they must occasionally withdraw for their 
own office use? Will he accept private 
papers and if so to what extent shall be 
compete with other institutions collecting in 
the same general field? Is he going to try 
to. centralize county records or will he pro- 
mote better local care for them? How 
much of a reference library will he have 
and particularly what is his policy with 
respect to newspapers and genealogy? How 
much space and effort will be devoted to 
exhibitions. How much will he do in the 
matter of publications? Will he have 
duties in relation to registration of vet- 
erans’ graves, historical highway markers 
or other historical duties? 

The archivist will have recurring worries 
connected with housing and equipment for 
the records and securing appropriations for 
administration. Once he has gained an 
overall picture of his government and its 
records and has persuaded the first official 
to entrust records to his custody, he 
should be on more or less familiar ground 
and should be able to cope with situations 
as they arise. The archivist who has or- 
ganized an archival agency is apt to agree 
with the ex-doughboy: “I would not go 
through that experience again for anything 
on this earth—but I would not have missed 
it for anything, either.” 
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Back, WarD N. Weaknesses of the school 
library—What are the remedies? 61-3. 

BoarD OF Drrectors. See Trustees. 

BLANKMEYER, Mrs. H. C. What about the 
comics? 192-3. 

BLOOMINGTON, WITHERS P. L. Hospital 
service. 214; Newer services of. 255; 
Pageant of Christmas trees. 470-2; IIl. 
State Normal U. Training School Chil- 
dren’s reading interests, 4th through 8th 
grade. 472-7. 

BOLAND, MARY BLANCHE. Some aspects of 
library instruction. 411-3. 

Book COOPERATIVES FOR RURAL SCHOOLs. 46. 

Book Lists. Adult books suitable for H. S. 
478-9; American minority people during 
World War II. 257; Book selection aids 
for school libraries. 69-77; Books for the 
business man, industrialist and employee. 
213; Books for young adults 1944—May 
1946. 413-44; Comics. 203; Contributions 
of racial groups to the civilization of the 
world. 253; Easy titles for non-readers. 
253; Home associations in literature. 236- 
42; International mind alcove additions 
of adult books. 453-4; Librarianship. 129; 
Occupational abstracts (recent titles). 
257; See also Children’s books; Young 
people’s reading. 

BooKMOBILES. Evanston P. L. Traveling 
branch. 285-8. (il.); State Library speci- 
fications for bookmobiles used in district 
library service. 210-2, 428 (il.). 

Book Notes. Carlson, William H., ed. Col- 
lege and University libraries and libra- 
rianship. 257; Chicago P. L.—Staff, ed. 
At home on the range, a book of recipes. 
214; Education Progress Service. Ele- 
mentary teachers guide to free curriculum 
materials. 427; Huszar, George de. Anat- 
omy of racial intolerance. 213; Loizeaux, 
Marie D. Publicity primer. 175; Manley, 
Marian C. Library service to business; 
its place in a small city. 147; Pettee, 
Julia. Subject headings: the history and 
theory of the alphabetical subject ap- 
proach to books. 307-8; Ross, Harvey 
Lee. Young Mr. Lincoln in Ill. 257-8; 
Shaffer, Velma. Some library problems; 
a series of 15 leaflets. 301-2. 
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BooK-PLATE. Ill. Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 307. 

Book SELECTION. Viewpoints on service 
determines selection. 54-5. 

Book WEEK. Freeport P. L. 149-50. (il.). 
See also Catholic Book Week. 

BottTinG, Louis F. Will Co. rural schools’ 
traveling library. 414-7 (il.). 

Boys AND GIRLS WEEK. See National Boys 
and Girls Week. 

BRACHMAN, R. S. Teachers and the school 
library. 106. 

BupceEt. See Finance, Library. 

Burr, EviIzABeETH. I. L. A. Comm. on li- 
brary service to schools—Questionnaire. 
13-4; The public library’s contribution to 
the public school. 64-6. 

CAHOKIA MARRIAGE RECORDS. 260-72. 

Carro P. L. Art EXHIBIT. 214; Boy scout 
sect. 308. 

Camp Lisraries. See U. S. Army—Ls. 

CANNING TECHNOLOGISTS, Library services 
for. 304-5. 

CAREER QUESTIONNAIRE. 301. 

CARLSON, WILLIAM H. ed. Col. and U. libra- 
ries and librarians (rev.) 257. 

CARNEGIE CORPORATION, N. Y. University 
centers project. 429-30. 

CARPENTER, JUDGE R. V. 455. 

CARTHAGE P. L. Special election authorized 
for increased tax levy. 175. 

Casey Tp. L. 9 to 90 (book.) club. 308. 

CATERPILLAR TRACTOR Co. Research L., Chi- 
cago. 134-9. (il.), 259. 

CaTHOLIC Book WEEK. Origin. 175. 

CATHOLIC LIBRARY AssSN. IIl. Unit Officers. 
(1945-6) 130; (1946-7) 426. 

CHAMPAIGN SENIOR H. S. School library 
clinic. 64-76. 

CHARLESTON H. S. School library clinic. 
76-83. 

Cuicaco. American Hospital Assn. See 
American Hospital Assn.; Bacon L.; Cat- 
erpillar Tractor Co. L. See Caterpillar 
Tractor Co. Research L.; Chemical Re- 
search and Development Dept. L. See 
Armour and Co. Chemical Research L.; 
Chicago L. Club. Officers (1946-7). 426; 
Chicago Metropolitan L. Council. 307; 
Chicago Musical Col. L. 207-9 (il.); 
Kraft Foods Co. L. See Kraft Food Co. 
L.; Minerals and Chemical Corp. L. See 
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International Minerals and Chemical 
Corp. L.; Newberry L. See Newberry L.; 
Rees, Michael, Hospital L. See Michael 
Rees Hospital L. 

Cuicaco P. L. Art room. 214; Brighton 
Park Br. “Guidance of children’s reading” 
course. 258; Circulation (statis.). 214; 
“Reader’s choice’? of the best books of 
the season. 309; Service takes on new 
directions. 254-5; Staff, ed. “At home on 
the range, a book of tried and true rec- 
ipes.” (rev.). 214. 

CHICAGO SuBURBS. Northwest L. Club. See 
Northwest L. Club. 

CHICAGO SUN’s CoURTESY AWARD. 258. 

CHICAGO TRIBUNE. Becky cuts. 204, 213, 
226. 

CHILDREN’S READING. Book selection aids 
(list). 69-72, 253-72; Books chosen as fav- 
orites, 4th-8th grades (list). 474-7; Books 
for retarded children (list). 492; Chil- 
dren’s work in public libraries in Ill. 447- 
9; Classics that should be read by children 
before they are 16 years old (list). 451-2; 
Easy titles for non-readers. 253; Explor- 
ing reading interests. 60-1; Importance of 
(statement by Dorothy Canfield Fisher). 
391; Individual service to the child. 42; 
Interests questionnaire. 473-4; Lines of 
thought. 41-2; Magazines read by boys 
and girls, 4th through 8th grade (list). 
477; Power to read. 205; Seeds. 123; 
Selected list of books and aids for schools. 
483-92-301; Selected list of books and 
helps for schools. 295-301; Selected list 
of children’s books. 253, 272; The 12- 
hour day, children at play. 157; What 
does modern youth most want in books? 
41-2. 

CINCINNATI P. L. List of books of use to 
the business man, industrialist and em- 
ployee. 213; “A selected list of children’s 
books.” 253, 272. 

CIRCULATION, LOANS, ETC. Book collections 
loaned by the State Library. 273 (map), 
276, 302-3 (map); Criteria for evaluation 
of services. 49-50. 

Civi_ SERVICE. See Ill. State Civil Service 
Commission. 

CLARK, Roy. How may student help be 
used most effectively in the library? 84. 

CLINICS, SCHOOL LIBRARY. See Conferences 
—School library. 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


CLINTON P. L. Boys and girls send books 
to Holland. 309; Library round table 
meeting. 34. 

CLusBs, LIBRARY. Casey Tp. L. 9 to 90 Club. 
308; Tremont P. L. Travel Club. 310-1; 
“Young moderns.” 254; See also School 
libraries—Clubs. 

COLLINSVILLE P. L. Library round table 
meeting. 34. 

COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES IN ILL. 
Directory. 382-3. 

“Comics.” See Periodicals. 

CoMMUNITY SERVICE. School library serves 
the community. 101-2. 

CONCERTS, RECORDED MusICc. 
graph records. 

CONFERENCES—PUBLIC LIBRARY REGIONAL 
MEETINGS (Ill.) conducted by State Li- 
brary, Announcement of 1946 series May 
2-23. 170; Round tables, Proceedings 27th 
annual series (Ill.) conducted by State 
Library Oct. 2—Nov. 9, 1945. 33-58. 

CONFERENCES—SCHOOL LIBRARY. Clinics: 
Proceedings of series. Sept. 28—Dec. 7, 
1945. 59-122; Conferences: Announcement 
of 1946 series, Oct. 22—Nov. 8. 425-6. 
See also American Library Assn. Annual 
conference; Ill. Library Assn. Annual 
meeting; See Univ. of Chicago, Graduate 
L. School Institute. 

COOPERATION BETWEEN LIBRARIES. How can 
the public library serve as a teaching 
agency. 102-5; Inter-library loans. 258; 
The public library as a teaching agency 
in the H. S. 104-5; The public library’s 
contribution to the public school. 64-6, 
77-8, 82-3, 86, 102-4, 104-5, 108-9, 118-9; 
School library serves the community. 101- 
2; See also Library service school libra- 
ries. 


See Phono- 


COOPERATIVES, Book. See Book cooperatives 
for rural schools. 

CoORONET INSTRUCTIONAL Fits. Techni- 
color movie on “How to use the library.” 
215. 

Counties, Ill. Age groups in. 443 (map), 
446. 

CrysTaAL LAKE—Building plans. 176. 


CuMMINS, DUNTLEY Morse, Memorial. 
215. 
DaMROW, GERTRUDE. Teachers and the 


school library. 106-7. 
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DANVILLE P. L. Library round table meet- 
ing. 34. 

DeEcaATuR P. L. Microfilming of local news- 
papers. 214. 

De KA.s P. L. 309, 455. 

DEMONSTRATIONS OF LIBRARY SERVICE. See 
District library service; Public library 
service demonstration bill (Federal). 

Des PLAINES P. L. Lenten shelf. 258. 

Directors, Boarp oF. See Trustees. 

DISCARDING Books. Weeding the library. 52. 

DIsTRICT LIBRARY SERVICE. 46, 204 (note); 
Bookmobiles. 210-2; 428; Carryalls, Sub- 
urban. 428; Enlarging the tax base. 47-8; 
“The eyes of the library world are upon 
Ill.” 46; The library service demonstra- 
tions. 277-8; (map). 346; Personnel. 124, 
158, 190, 228, 274, 392, 444, ; Pro- 
vided for in Ill. laws. 447; Report of 
progress. 142-4; Steps in establishing. 395 
(il.). 

DistTRICT LIBRARY SERVICE DEMONSTRA- 
TIONS. See District library service. 

DocuMENTs, ILL. See Ill. State Documents 
(column). 

Do’s AND Don’t FOR SMALL PUBLIC LIBRA- 
RIES. 377. 

Droste, BEA Brown. What about the 
comics? 195. 

EAMAN, MABEL. Willard Memorial L. 248- 
50, 427. 

East St. Louis P. L. BRANCH. 214. 

EpucaTION, AVIATION. See Aviation educa- 
tion. 

EpucaTION—CoL. AND U. University cen- 
ters project. 429-30. 

EDUCATION, FEDERAL Alp. President Truman 
recommends federal aid to education. 140. 

EpuUCATION FOR VicTorY (reprint). 129-30. 

EpUCATION—PARENT. National Conf., Res- 
olutions. 306. 

EpucaTION, RurRAL. Governor’s Conf.— 
Resolutions adopted. 144-6. 

Eucin P. L. “Animal world” sect. 310. 

Evans, RosBert O. School library and the 
thinking process. 110-11. 

Evanston P. L. Traveling branch (il.). 
285-8. 

EVANSTON, WILLARD MEMORIAL L. See Wil- 
lard, Frances E. Memorial L. 

Evers, JEAN. Library and the reading pro- 
gram. 96-8. 

EXCHANGE List, MacMurray Cor. 311-6. 
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Exnuisits. Aurora. 214; Cairo. 214; Ottawa. 
310. 

FAIRFIELD P. L. Library round table meet- 
ing. 34. 

Faust, CLARENCE H. Appointed dean of U. 
of Chicago, Graduate L. School. 309. 

FEDERAL AID FOR LIBRARIES. See Public Li- 
brary service demonstration bill (Federal). 

FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION. See Education, 
Federal aid. 

FELLOWSHIPS. See Scholarships and fellow- 
ships. 

FILING AND THE FiLE CLERK, IMPORTANCE 
OF. 434-36. 

Fitms. Audio-visual aids. 55, 76; Coronet 
Instructional Films “How to use the 
library.” 215; Film project in Nebraska 
H. S. 430; Forums. 133, 254; New tools. 
36. 

FINANCE, LIBRARY. Appropriations: how 
they can be increased and amplified. 47-8; 
Spending a limited budget. 90-3; Stretch- 
ing the value of present appropriation. 48; 
See also Tax, Library. 

FISHER, DoroTHY CANFIELD. Importance of 
reading. 391; Youth must not be penal- 
ized. 129-30. 

FLORSHEIM MEMORIAL MEDICAL L. See 
Michael Rees Hospital L. 

FREEPORT P. L. Book week celebration. 
149-50. (il.). 

FRIENDS OF THE LIBRARY. 52; Batavia. 258; 
Springfield, Lincoln L. 216, 259. 

GALESBURG SENIOR H. S. ScHOOL LIBRARY 
CLINIC. 84-9. 

GarRVEY, NEIL. Audio-visual aids. 76. 

GaTEs, LEAH J. What is the teacher’s re- 
sponsibility in becoming acquainted with 
the resources of the library? 85. 

GENESEO Tp. P. L. Rural service. 214. 

GEORGETOWN P. L. Girt. 177. 

GIFTs TO LIBRARIES. Aurora. 214; Evanston. 
288; Georgetown. 177; Highland Park. 
215; Ill. State Normal U. 259; L. of Con- 
gress. 259; Newberry L. 214; Rockford. 
259. 

GLENCOE P. L. Newer services. 255. 

GOVERNOR’s CONF. ON RURAL EDUCATION. 
Resolutions. 144-6. 

GRAPHS. 136-8, 347, 395. 

GRAY, BLANCHE. Contributions of the pub- 
lic library as an agency in a successful 
teaching program. 77-8. 
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GREAT Books, DIscussION Groups. 255. 

GREGORY, RutH H. I. L. A. News (col- 
umn). 289, 407. 

Gross, AUTHUR A. What an ideal library 
means to me. 133. 

Harvey, P. L. Newer services. 255. 

Harris, Rev. W. A. What about the com- 
ics? 192. 

Havana CoMMuNITY H. S. School library 
clinic. 90-2. 

HEATH, HELEN M. The school and the 
library. 82-3. 

HINEMAN, Mrs. WALTER F. What about 
the comics? 195. 

HENDERSON, Mary L. Contributions of the 
public library to the school program. 
118-9. 

HENNE, FRANCES. Functions of the library 
in the life of the school. 112-5; National 
standards for school libraries. 93-6. 

HERRON, MIRIAM. The class visits the li- 
brary. 172-4; For School Librarians (col- 
umn). 171-4, 205-6, 252-3, 295-303, 405-2, 
411-7, 480-92; What about the comics? 
194, 

Hiatt, Dorotuy. I. L. A. Legislative 
comm. Report. 11-2. 

HIGHLAND ParK P. L. Cummins memorial. 
215; Newer services. 255; Service to 
Highwood. 454. 

HINMAN, DorotHy. Children’s work in 
public libraries in Ill. 447-9. 

HINSDALE P. L. Film on “How to use 
library.” 215. 

HINSDALE Tp. H. S. L. Library club. 205, 
214. 

HoLtMES, JEANNETTE McCoot. Memorial 
fund. 259. 

HoME ASSOCIATIONS IN LITERATURE (list). 
230-42. 

Hoop, Puy.tuts. The Public library as a 
teaching agency in the high school. 104-5. 

HosPITAL LIBRARY SERVICE. Bloomington. 
214; American Hospital Assn. Bacon L., 
Chicago. 168-70. 

Houses, Post-war. Pamphlets on. 301. 

HowarbD, VIVIAN HILL. Spending a limited 
budget. 90-2. 

Huszar, GEORGE pg. Anatomy of intoler- 
ance (review). 213. 

ILL. ARCHIVAL INFORMATION (colymn). 151- 
5,°180-7, 217-25, 260-72, 321-34, 434-42, 
462-5, 496-503. 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


Itt. Assn. oF H. S. Lrsrarians. School 
‘library clinics, Cooperation in sponsorship 
of. 60, 425. 

ILL. Counties, AGE GROUPS IN. 443 (map). 
446. 

ILL. FEDERATION OF WOMEN’s CLuBs. Book- 
plate. 307. 

Itt. Liprary Assn. Annual meeting 1945. 
1946 Announcements, plans and program. 
8, 150, 187, 206, 216, 273, 410; Commit- 
tees (list). 4, 141, 259; Membership lists. 
19-32, 292-4, 408; News (column). 140-1, 
251, 289-92, 407-10; Officers (list). 4, 
141; Sections 4; Reports 1944-45—En- 
dowment fund trustees. 18; Legislative 
comm. 11-2; Nominating comm. 9; Organ- 
ization procedure. 163-7; Planning board. 
9-11;—Sub-comm. on library service to 
schools. 12-4;—Sub-comm. on Personnel. 
15-6; Public relations comm. 14-5; Reso- 
lutions comm. 16-7; Ritter bequest comm. 
17; School section. School library clinics, 
Cooperation in sponsorship of. 60; Secre- 
tary’s. 18; Treasurer’s. 18. 

ILL., LIBRARIES IN. See Libraries in IIL; 
Library regions in IIl. 

ILL. MUNICIPAL RETIREMENT FuND. 57, 
122, 376. 

ILL. PuBLIC INSTRUCTION, Office of. School 
library clinics, Cooperation in sponsor- 
ship of. 60, 425. 

ILL. Pupits READING CIRCLE—H. S. Comm. 
Behind the scenes with. 450-1. 

Itt. STATE Civic SERVICE COMMISSION. 
Open-competitive examinations for em- 
ployment with the State Library. 149. 

Itt. STaTE DocumMENTs (column). 177-9, 
317-20, 421-42, 459-61. 

ILL. STATE HISTORICAL L. Trustees, (list). 
215. 

ILL. STATE L. See State Library. 

ILL. STATE NoRMAL U. Courses offered in 
school library training. 302; Gift. 259; 
Children’s reading interests 4th through 
8th grade. 472-7. 

ILL. VALLEY LIBRARY ASSN. First meeting, 
Officers 1945-46. 212. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. Becky’s (bookworm) cuts. 
204, 213, 226; Bookmobiles—Evanston P. 
L. 285-8;—State L. 211, 428; Caterpil- 
lar Tractor Co. Research L. 135-9; Chi- 
cago Music Col. L. 208; Evanston 
Traveling branch. 285-8; Freeport, Book 
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week. 149; Quill pen. 462; Rock Island 
Central Junior H. S. L. 243-6; State L. 
Bookmobile and “Carryall.” 211;—-Cata- 
log dept. 143;—Shipping room. 112;— 
Staff Christmas party. 467; Will Co. 
rural schools. 415-6. 

INDEXING. Name indexes. 217-25. 

INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL LIBRARY. 418-20. 

INFORMATION EXCHANGE. See Program in- 
formation exchange. 

INTER-LIBRARY LOANS. See Cooperation be- 
tween libraries. 

INTERNATIONAL MIND ALCOVE. 
of adult books. 453-4. 

INTERNATIONAL MINERALS AND CHEMICAL 
Corp. L., Chicago. 418-20. 

JAMIESON, JOHN. Distribution of recrea- 
tional reading material by the Army, 
World War II—projected history of. 
430-1. " 

JAQUES, MINNIE. 455. 

JOHNSON, ELIZABETH. I. L. A. Secretary’s 
report. 18. 

JUNIOR HERITAGE CLus. 171. 

KELLOG, Mrs. Rose. Gift. 176. 

KESSLER, CLARA LoulIse. Children’s read- 
ing interests. 472-7; Pageant of the 
Christmas trees. 470-2. 

KEWANEE P. L. Branch. 215. 

Keys, J. W. Teachers and the school li- 
brary. 106. 

KIRKLAND, JOSEPH. Gift. 214. 

KOTTMEYER, WILLIAM. Exploring reading 
interests. 60-1. 

KRAFT Foops Co. L. 493-5. 

KUHLO, ELIZABETH M. Students can help. 
480-2. 

LA GRANGE P. L. Library round table 
meeting. 34. 

LAING, ALAN K. Architecture of the small 
library. 279-84. 

LAKE Forest P. L. Linguaphone conversa- 
tional course (Spanish). 258. 

LANDUYT, MIRIAM M. AND MEEs, R. T. 
Research L. at Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
134-9, 259. 

LE Bort, LILLIAN J. Power to read. 205. 

LEGISLATION (FEDERAL). See Public library 
service demonstration bill (Federal). 

LEMKE, ANDREW. Letter to members of 
of I.L.A. by the president. 210. 

Levin, N. R. I.L.A. Endowment fund 
trustees. Report. 18. 


Additions 
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LIBBEY, ELEANOR. Place of bibliography- 
making in the high school library. 252-3. 

LIBRARIANS AND LIBRARIES in Illinois 1945- 
46. Lists of—Association libraries. 380- 
1; College and university libraries. 382- 
3; Public libraries. 384-9. 

LIBRARIANSHIP. Art of. 126-9; Field of the 
librarian. 37-8; My friend the librarian. 

, 405-6. 

LIBRARIES AND SERVICE MEN. Civilian li- 
braries after the war: What do returned 
service men expect from them? (ques- 
tionnaire). 1931-3; Pageant of the Christ- 
mas trees. 470-2; Veterans; What did they 
find at camp libraries that they will want 
to find in their home libraries? 39-40; 
What an ideal library means to me— 
The viewpoint of a veteran of World 
War II. 133. 

LIBRARIES IN ILL. Comparative financial 
summary by region. 346; Comparative 
statistical summary by region 1945-6. 
346; Established by referendum 1945- 


46. 376; Library picture 1945-46 
(graphs). 347; Statistics. 341-89, (Sept. 
issue). 

LIBRARIES, REGIONAL. See District library 
service. 


LIBRARY ADVERTISING. See Public relations 
and publicity. 

LIBRARY BOARD MEMBER. See Trustees. 

LIBRARY CLuBs. See Clubs, Library; School 
libraries—Clubs. 

LIBRARY FINANCE. See Finance, Library. 

LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT FuNpD. 409. 

LIBRARY INSTRUCTION. See Library train- 
ing—Student assistants; School libraries 
—lInstruction in use of. 

LIBRARY ISOLATIONISM. 227. 

LIBRARY LEGISLATION (FEDERAL). See Pub- 
lic library service demonstration bill 
(Federal). 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, Music div. 
Memorial fund. 259. 

LIBRARY PENSIONS See Pensions. 

LIBRARY REGIONS IN ILL. Maps. 346, 350, 
356, 360, 364, 368, 372. 

LIBRARY REPORTS. See Reports, Annual. 

LIBRARY REGIONAL MEETINGS and round 
tables. See Conferences—Public library. 

LrBRARY ScHooLs. U. of Ill. Admissions in 
_midyear. 58; see also Scholarships, Fel- 
lowships and Assistantships. 


Elson 
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LIBRARY SERVICE. Civilian libraries after 
the War; What do you, as veterans, ex- 
pect from them (questionnaire). 131-2; 
Contributions of the public library to 
the public schools. 64-6, 77-8, 82-3, 86, 
102-4, 104-5; Criteria for evaluation of 
services. 49-52; Do’s and don’t for small 
public libraries. 377; Isolationism. 227; 
The library and the economic future 
(statement approved by A. L. A. Coun- 
cil, 1945). 140-1; “Patrons are people.” 
56; Plan—work notebook: an outline for 
a cooperative study of the local library. 
57; School library serves the community. 
101-2; Survey of trustee opinion on per- 
tinent library questions. 407-8; Takes on 
new directions. 254-5; Two fundamentals 
in library work. 35-7; Viewpoints on 
service determines book selection. 54-5; 
Vital problems today for libraries. 35-8; 
What an ideal library means to me— 
The viewpoint of a Veteran of World 
War II. 133; See also Cooperation be- 
tween libraries, District library service, 
Hospital library service, Music in libra- 
ries, Public library service demonstration 
bill (Federal), Reconstruction, 1939— 
School libraries, Standards. 

LIBRARY SERVICE DEMONSTRATIONS. See Dis- 
trict library service. Public library serv- 
ice demonstration bill (Federal). 

LIBRARY SERVICE, RuRAL. See Rural li- 
brary service. 

LIBRARY SERVICE IN ILL. by regions (maps 
and statis.). 350-75. 

LIBRARY STANDARDS. See Standards-Pub- 
lic library; School libraries—Standards. 
LIBRARY TRAINING-SCHOOL LIBRARIES. III. 

State Normal U. courses. 302. 

LIBRARY TRAINING — STUDENT ASSISTANTS. 
How may student help be used most 
effectively. 84; “Training the passing 
parade.” 56. 

LINCOLN LIBRARY. See Springfield, Lincoln 
Library. 

LINCOLN P. L, 215. 

LITERATURE, Home Associations in. 230-6; 
(list). 236-42. 

LOHRER, ALICE. Book selection aids for 
school libraries. 69-76; I. L. A. comm. 
on library service to schools. Report. 
12-13; School library as a_ teaching 
agency. 98-9. 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


LoIzEAUX, MaArIE D. Publicity primer 
(rev.). 175. 

LOYALTY. 175. 

Love, HARRIET. What about the comics? 
100. 

LUKE, Ropert A. Adult Education News 
(column). 131-3; What about the comics? 
192. 

McD1arRMIpD, E. W. AND JOHN. Library 
isolationism. (reprint from Administra- 
tion of the Amer., P. L. 229. 

Mac Murray Cot. FoR WoMEN. Exchange 
list. 311-6. 

MAGAZINES. See Periodicals. 

MANLEY, MarIAN C. Library service to 
business; its place in the small city 
(rev.). 147. 

MANN, J. A. Planning your new library. 
78-9. 

Maps. Map series and services, (special 
issue of Subscription Books Bulletin). 
148; Patriotic panorama of the United 
States. 301. 

Maps—ILL_. Age groups in Ill. counties. 
443, 446; Book collections loaned by 
State Library. 273, 276; The library pic- 
ture in Ill. 1945-6. 347; Library regions. 
346; Library service in Regions 1-6, 350, 
356, 360, 364, 368, 372. 

MARE, ELEANOR. My friend the librarian. 
405-6. 

Marion Tp. H. School library clinic. 99- 
100. 

MATTOON P. L. LIBRARY round table meet- 
ing. 34. 

MAywoop-AMERICAN CAN Co. L. See 
American Can Co. L. 

MEDICAL LIBRARIES. Michael Rees Hos- 
pital, Medical L. Chicago. 149. 

MEEs, ROBERT T. AND LANDUYT, M. M. Re- 
search L. at Caterpillar Tractor Co. 134- 
9, 259. 

MEMORIAL BUILDINGS and book collections. 
53-4; Why a library memorial? 53. 

MERRILL, JULIA WRIGHT. 247, 272. 

MERRILL, MARTHA. Film forums. 133. 

METROPOLIS, P. L. Library round table 
meeting. 34. 

MICHAEL REES HospiTat L. Lillian W. 
Florsheim Memorial Medical L. 149. 
MICRO-FILMING. Decatur local newspapers. 

214. 
MICROPHOTOGRAPHY. 180-7. 
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MILLs, MILEs E. What about the comics? 
193. 

MoLony, SARAH S. I. L. A. president 
1944-5. 4, 18; What the public library 
can do to assist the school library. 108-9. 

MONMOUTH, WARREN Co. P. L. Library 
round table meeting. 34. 

MoTION Pictures See Films. 

MurpPHyssoro P. L. Library round table 
meeting. 34. 


MUSICAL LIBRARIES. Chicago Musical Col. 


L. 207-9 (il.). 

Music IN LIBRARIES. See Newberry L.; 
Phonograph records. 

MYERS, WALTER E. Radio and the library. 
396-9. 

NAME INDEXES. 217-25. 

NATIONAL Boys AND GIRLS WEEK. 148. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSN., JOURNAL. Re- 
print — President Truman recommends 
federal aid to education. 140. 

NATZKE, CELIA. What about the comics? 
198-200. 

NEWBERRY L., CHICAGO. Concerts. 175-6; 
Gift. 214. 

NEWSPAPERS, MICROFILMING OF. Decatur. 
214, 

NorTHWEST LIBRARY CLUB (Chicago sub- 
urbs). 258, 306-7. 

Norton, MArGARET C. Cahokia marriage 
records. 260-72; Ill. Archival Information 
(column). 151-5, 180-7, 217-25, 260-72, 
321-34, 462-5, 496-503; Marriage records 
of St. Clair Co. 1791-1807, 1807-10. 321- 
34, 436-92; Name indexes. 217-25; Or- 
ganizing a new state archives department. 
496-503; Photography for state records. 
151-5, 180-7; Passports. 160-2; Writing 
with a feather. 462-5. 

Oak ParK P. L. 13 millionth book loaned. 
310. 

OCCUPATIONAL ABSTRACTS. 257. 

OLIVER, Marion. I. L. A. Treasurer’s re- 
port. 18. 

OLNEY, RICHLAND Co. Court House. 
School library clinic. 100-5. 

ORGANIZATIONS, LIBRARY. See American 
Library Assn.; Catholic Library Assn.— 
Ill. Unit; Chicago Library Club; Chicago 
Metropolitan Library Council; Friends of 
the library; Ill. Library Assn.; Ill. Valley 
Library Assn.; Northwest Library Club 
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(Chicago suburbs); Special Libraries 
Assn.—Ill. Unit. 

Ortawa P. L. Exhibit. 310. 

PAMPHLET MATERIAL. 68-9. 

PAN AMERICAN COFFEE «BUREAU. Essay 
contest. 427-9. 

PARENT EDUCATION NATL. CONF. Resolu- 
tions. 306. 

ParK RIncE P. L. Girl Scout mending pro- 
ject. 215. 

Parsons, S. F. Long term of service as 
trustee. 309, 455. 

Passports. 160-2. 

PATRIOTIC PANORAMA OF THE U. S. (picture 
map). 301. 

“PATRONS ARE PEOPLE.” 56. 

Pensions. Security for librarians. 57; See 
also Ill. Municipal Retirement Fund. 

Peoria P. L. Business room (circ.). 259. 

PERIODICALS. Free for transportation (list). 
146-7; Magazines and pamphlets (list). 
66-8; Magazines read by boys and girls 
4th through 8th grade. 477; What about 
the “Comics”? (list). 192-203. 

PETTEE, JuLIA. Subject headings; the his- 
tory and theory of the alphabetical sub- 
ject approach to books (rev.). 307-8. 

PHONOGRAPH Recorps. Audio-visual aids. 
55, 76; Concerts of recorded music. 254; 
Linguaphone conversational course (Span- 
ish). 258; New tools. 55. 

PHOTOGRAPHY FOR STATE ReEcorps. 151-5, 
180-7. 

PLAN—WorK NOorTEBOOK; an outline for a 
cooperative study of the local library. 57. 

Pocket Books, Inc. 174. 

PoLovINA, SoPpHIA. Library services for 
Canning Technologists. 304-5. 

Pontiac P. L. Library round table meet- 
ing. 34. 

Post-waR. See Reconstruction 1939- 

PosTELL, WILLIAM DosiTe. Art of librarian- 
ship. 126-9. 

PRINCEVILLE P. L. Building. 176. 

PROGRAM INFORMATION. Bulletin. 147; Ex- 
change. 147. 

Pruitt, HELEN V. Bacon L. of the Ameri- 
can Hospital Assn. 168-70. 

PRUNKARD, HELEN. Chicago Musical Col. 
207-9. 

PuBLic LIBRARIES IN ILL. Directory. 384-9. 

PuBLic LIBRARIES. See Library service. 
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Pusiic LIBRARY SERVICE DEMONSTRATION 
Brit (Federal). 189, 204, 242, 251, 278-9, 
289-92. 

Pus.icity. See Public relations and pub- 
licity. ° 

PuBLIC RELATIONS AND PuBLicity. News- 
paper publicity writing. 50-1; Outdoor 
signs. 51-2; Publicizing services. 50. 

RACIAL Groups, Contributions to the civili- 
zation of the world (list). 253. 

RapIo, LIBRARY APPLICATION. Audio-visual 
aids. 55; New tools. 36; Radio and the 
library. 396-9. Radio-Programs. Chil- 
dren’s books and authors. 453; “The 
World in books” conducted by State Li- 
brary. 454. 

READING. Exploring reading interests. 60-1; 
Importance of. 391; The library and the 
reading program. 96-8; Salacious litera- 
ture, Curbing distribution of. 394; See 
also Children’s reading; Young people’s 
reading. 

READING MATERIAL, Distribution of recre- 
ational by Army, World War II. 430-1. 

READING REcorD Book. 301. 

RECONSTRUCTION 1939—. Looking beyond 
the end of the war. 5-8; Veterans and 
libraries. 39-40, 131-2; Vital problems to- 
day for libraries. 35-8. 

RECORDS, PHONOGRAPH. See Phonograph 
records. 

REGIONAL LIBRARIES. See District library 
service. 

REGIONAL LIBRARY INSTITUTES AND MEET- 
INGS. See Conferences—Public library. 
REporTs, ANNUAL. Making and filing of 

(Reprint from Ill. Rev. Stat. 1945). 349. 

RESOLUTIONS. Adopted by the first Gov- 
ernors conf. on rural education. 144-6; 
Parent Education Natl. Conf. 306. 

RETIREMENT FuNp. See Ill. municipal re- 
tirement fund. 

RITTER, CLEMENT V. Bequest to I. L. A. 
17. 

ROBERTSON, Mrs. R. M. An excellent one- 
room library. 115-7. 

RockForp P. L. Gift. 259; Staff salary 
increases. 215; Visiting librarian (from 
Sweden). 216. 

Rockrorp, West SENIoR H. S. L. School 
library clinic. 111-22. 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


Rock IsLaANpD CENTRAL JuNIOR H. S. L. 
243-6 (il.). 

Ropen, Cart B. Reader’s choice of best 
books of the season. 309. 

RoMAN, Mary STEPPE. What the classroom 
teacher may expect of the library. 79-82. 

Ross, Harvey LEE. Young Mr. Lincoln in 
Ill. (rev.). 257-8. 

RounpD TABLE MEETINGS conducted by 
State Library. See Conferences—Public 
library. 

RuRAL EpucaTIion. See Education, Rural. 

RuRAL Lire. Importance of rural to urban 
life. 45. 

RuRAL LIBRARY SERVICE. Geneseo Tp. P. L. 
serves adjacent rural areas. 214; Lacking 
in Ill. 45; Will emrich rural life. 45; 
Youth must not be penalized. 129-30; 
See also School libraries—Rural. 

RYAN, Fetic1A M. Books for young adults 
(1944—May 1946). 413-4. 

Str. Cratr Co. (Itt.) Marriage records. 
1791-1807. 321-34; 1807-1810. 436-42. 
SaLacious LITERATURE, Curbing distribution 

of. 394. 

Savaries. A. L. A. Board on Personnel 
Administration open letter on salaries, and 
salary policy statement. 399-402. 

SANDWICH P. L. Library round table meet- 
ing. 34. 

SAVANNAH P. L. Library round table meet- 
ing. 34. 

SCHLAFER, MaBEL W. Home associations in 
literature. 230-6, (list) 236-42. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS, Graduate 
L. School, U. of Chicago. 146. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND ASSISTANTSHIPS. U. of 
Ill. L. School. 58. 

ScHOOL LIBRARIANS, For. (column). 171-4, 
205-6, 252-3, 272, 295-303, 411-7, 450-2, 
480-92; Training. See Library training— 
School libraries. 

ScHOOL LIBRARIES. Bibliography-making in 
the high school library, The place of. 252; 
Budget, spending a limited. 90-2; Com- 
munity service. 101-2; Exploring reading 
interests. 60-1; Functions. 87-9, 110-1, 
112-5; The school and the library. 82-3; 
State library service to schools. 302-3 
(map); Weaknesses of the school library 
—what are the remedies? 61-3; Will 
pupils in junior high school read other 
than funnies? 243-7 (il.); ARCHITECTURE 
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AND BUILDING. Planning your new library. 
78-9. BOOK LISTs. Book selection aids. 
69-76, 92; Books and aids for schools 
483-92; Books and helps for schools. 295- 
301; Free and inexpensive helps. 301-2; 
References on administration. 89, 92; See 
also Children’s reading. Young people’s 
reading. CLUBS. Hinsdale Tp. H. S. 205. 
CONFERENCES AND CLINICS. See Confer- 
ences—School library. COOPERATION WITH 
PUBLIC LIBRARY. See Cooperation between 
libraries. I. L. A. COMM. ON LIBRARY SERV- 
ICE TO SCHOOLS. See I. L. A. Planning 
Board — Comm. on library service to 
schools. INSTRUCTION IN USE OF. Some 
aspects. 411-3. PERIODICALS. Magazines 
and pamphlets (list). 66-9; Magazines 
read by boys and girls, 4th through 8th 
grade. 477; What about the “Comics” 
(list). 192-203. RELATION WITH TEACHERS 
AND CURRICULUM. The class visits the 
library. 172-4; Functions of, in the life 
of the school. 112-5; The library and the 
reading program. 96-8; The school library 
and the thinking process. 110-1; The 
school library as a teaching agency. 98-9; 
School library service for all. 87-9; Teach- 
ers and the school library. 106-7; Thank 
you, Mr. Principal. 171-2; What influence 
can the administrator exert to get his 
teaching staff to use the library. 86; What 
is the teacher’s responsibility in becoming 
acquainted with the resources of the li- 
brary? 85; What the classroom teacher 
may expect of the library. 79-82. RURAL. 
Book cooperatives. 46; An excellent one- 
room school library. 115-7; Will Co. rural 
schools’ traveling library. 414-7. sTAN- 
DARDS. See Standards—School libraries. 
STUDENT ASSISTANTS. How may student 
help be used most effectively in the 
library. 84; Students can help. 480-2; See 
also Library training—Student assistants. 
TEACHING AGENCIES. See School libra- 
ries—Relation with teachers and curricu- 
lum. See also Children’s reading. Library 
service. Reading. Young people’s reading. 

ScHOOL LIBRARY CLEARING House. 119-22. 

ScHOOLS SERVED BY STATE L. COLLECTIONS. 
273 (map), 275, 302-3 (map). 

Scott, Wma. R., Inc. Seeds. 123; The 
12-hour day: children at play. 157. (Re- 
prints from Catalog of.) 
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SECURITY FOR LIBRARIANS. See Pensions. 


Seeps (Reprint from Wm. R. Scott, Inc. 
Catalog). 123. 

SERVICE MEN. See Libraries and service 
men; Reconstruction 1939. 

SHEA, AGATHA L. What about the Comics? 
194-5. 

SHAFFER, VELMA. Some library problems; 
a series of 15 leaflets (rev). 301-2. 

S1cns, OuTpoor. 51-2. 

SMITH, JEAN GARDINER. 
Comics? 192. 

SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN ILL. (column). 134-9, 
168-70, 207-9, 248-50, 304-5, 418-20, 456- 
8, 493-5. 

SPECIAL LiBRARY ASSN.—ILLINOIS UNIT. 
Officers 1946-47. 427. 

SPRINGFIELD, LINCOLN L. Friends of the 
library. 216, 259; Goals 1946. 216. 

STANDARDS — PuBLIC LIBRARIES. 348-9; 
School libraries. National standards for 
school libraries. 93-6. 

STANDLEY, Mary S. What about the Com- 
ics? 193-4. 

STATE LEADERS’ LUNCHEON. 277. 

STATE LIBRARY. Activities, July 1, 1946— 
June 30, 1946 (statistics). 345; Book- 
mobiles for district library service. Speci- 
fications and pictures. 210-2, 428; “‘Carry- 
alls” used in district library service. 428 
(il.); Demonstrations of district library 
service. See District library service; 
Examinations (open competitive) for 
employment in. 149; Library round tables 
1945, conducted by—Proceedings. 33-57; 
Personnel: — State Librarian, Assistant 

“State Librarian, Advisory Comm. and 
Dept. heads (list). 124, 158, 190, 228, 274, 
344, 392, 444, 468; Radio program “The 
World in Books” conducted by. 454; 
Resources (statistics) as of June 30, 1946. 
345; School library clinics and confer- 
ences. Cooperation in sponsorship of. 60, 
425; Service to schools. 273, (map), 302-3 
(map). Archives dept. See Ill. Archival 
Information (column); Collections dept. 
Book collections loaned Mar. 1945—Mar. 
1946. 275, 276, 302-3; Staff. Christmas 
party decorations. 467 (il.); Selected list 
of books and aids for schools, compiled 
by 483-92; Selected list of books and 
helps for schools. compiled by. 295-301. 


What about the 
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STATE RECORDS, PHOTOGRAPHY FOR. 151-5, 
180-7. 

STATISTICS OF THE LIBRARIES OF ILL. 341-89. 
(Sept. issue). 

STERLING P. L. Draft of plans for pro- 
posed addition approved by F. W. A. 
310. 

STUBBLEFIELD, LouIsE. Library resources: 
What, Where, How? 66-9. 

StupDENT AsSISTANTS. See Library training— 
Student assistants; School libraries—Stu- 
dent assistants. 

SUBSCRIPTION Books COMMITTEE, A. L. A. 
139, 148. 

SWEDISH INSTITUTE OF CULTURAL RELA- 
TIONS. Librarian sent on work—visit. 216. 

SYCAMORE P. L. 176. 

Tax, Liprary. Enlarging the tax base. 47-8; 
Getting the tax rate up. 47; See also 
Finance, Library. 

TEACHERS AND THE SCHOOL LIBRARY. See 
School libraries—Relation with teachers 
and curriculum. 

TEACHING THE USE OF THE LIBRARY. See 
School libraries—Instruction in use of. 

“TEEN AGE” Book SHows. 174. 

TENNEY, EuGENIA P. An industrial chemi- 
cal library. 418-20. 

TENURE IN LIBRARIES. A. L. A. Board on 
Personnel Administration statement. 402- 
5. 

THomMaAs, ALYCE. What about the Comics? 
193. 

TorNEY, Mary Epwna. A research library— 
First aid to the chemist. 256-8. 

TREMONT P. L. Travel Club. 310-1. 

TroTIER, ARNOLD H. I. L. A. Planning 
board, Report. 9-11. 

TRAINING FOR SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE. 
See Library training—School libraries. 
TRAINING STUDENT ASSISTANTS. See Library 

training—Student assistants. 

TRUMAN, PRESIDENT Harry L. Recom- 
mends federal aid te education. (Reprint 
from the N. E. A. Journal, Mar. 1946). 
140. 

TRUSTEES. Long-termed Board members. 
309, 455; Responsibilities of library trus- 
tees. 38; Survey of trustee opinion on 
pertinent library questions. 407-8. 

THE TwetvE Hour Day—CHILDREN AT 
Pray, (Reprint from Young Scott Books 
Cat.). 157. 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


ULVELING, RALPH A. Looking beyond the 
end of the war. 5-8. 

U. S—ARMY—Ls. Observations of camp 
librarians. 39-40. . 

U. S. NavaL TRAINING STA. L., Great 
Lakes, Ill. Questionnaire on what re- 
turning servicemen want in civilian li- 
braries. 131-3. 

UNIVERSITY CENTERS PROJECT. 429-30. 

U. oF CHIcaGo. Great books discussion 
course. 255; Graduate L. School. 11th 
annual institute announcement. 257; 
Clarence H. Faust appointed dean. 454; 
Scholarships and fellowships. 146. 

U. oF ILL. H. S. Visitor, Office of. School 
library’ clinics; cooperation in sponsor- 
ship of. 425-6; Library. 2,000,000th book 
added. 259; Library School. Admission 
in midyear. 58; Scholarships and assist- 
antships. 58. 

URBAN LIFE. Importance of rural to urban 
life. 45. 

URBANA P. L. 455. 

VETERANS. See Libraries and service men; 
Reconstruction 1939. 

VITAL PROBLEMS today for libraries. 35-38. 

VOcELLE, Mary. Civilian libraries after the 
war; What do you expect? (question- 
naire). 131-3. 

WAMSLEY, Mrs. Lois. Receives Chicago 
Sun’s courtesy award. 258. 

WAUKEGAN P. L. Library round table 
meeting. 34. 

WEEDING THE LIBRARY. See Discarding 
books. 

WEEKS, BERTHA M. Importance of filing 

and of the file clerk. 434-42. 

WHAT AN IDEAL LIBRARY means to me. 
133. 

WILL Co. rural schools’ traveling library. 
414-7 (il.). 

WILLARD, FRANCES E. MEMorIAL L. for 
Alcohol Research, Evanston. 248-50, 427. 

WINCHESTER P. L. Library round table 
meeting. 34. 

WINDSOR, PHINEAS. Two fundamentals in 
library work. 35-7. 

WITHERS P. L. See Bloomington, Withers 
P. L. 

WOLTER, Evetyn. I. L. A., Election comm. 
Report. 9; I. L. A. Public relations 
comm. Report. 14-5. 
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WOLTER, Mrs. PETER. See Wolter, Evelyn. 


Woop, ApA M. School library service for 
all. 87-9. 


WooLey, W. T. What influence can the 
administrator exert to get his teaching 
staff to use the library. 86. 


WRITING WITH A FEATHER. 462-5. 


WRIGHT, IDA Faye. I. L. A. Ritter bequest 
comm. Report. 17. Library round table 
1945. Proceedings 34. 

WRITING AND WRITING TOoOoLs. 462-5. 

Wynn, Curtis W. What is the public li- 
brary’s responsibility toward the teach- 
ing program of the school? 86. 
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YouNG PEOPLE’s READING. Adult books 
suitable for high school (list). 478-9; Be- 
hind the scenes with the Ill. Pupils 
Reading Circle. H. S. Comm. 450-1; 
Books for young adults, 1944-May 1946 
(list). 413-4; Comics, What about the. 
192-203 (list); Easy titles for non-read- 
ers. 253; Importance of. 391; “Teen age” 
book shows. 174; What does modern 
youth want to read? 42; Will pupils in 
junior high school read books other 
than funnies? 243-7; “Young moderns” 
clubs. 254; Youth must not be penalized. 
129-30. 

ZIMMERMAN, RutH. What about the 
comics? 194. 
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